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THE WEEK. 


NEWS OF 


ERMANY still advances, and the balance of evidence goes 
to show that Marshal Bazaine, with the remainder of the 
Army of the Rhine—120,000 strong—is enveloped either in Metz 
or outside Metz by the combined armies of Steinmetz and Prince 
Frederick Charles, reported in Germany and Paris to number 
together 320,000 men, but certainly double his own in number; 
that his position is critical, not to say hopeless; that the 
Crown Prince, with 180,000 men, is pressing towards Chiilons, 
where Marshal Canrobert, according to the War Minister, 
has only 80,000; and that Paris, which on ‘Thursday 
night believed in a victory, is arming to defend itself, should 
Chilons prove a defeat. The Emperor is supposed to be at 
Rheims, General 'Trochu is Commander-in-Chief of Paris and its 
defences, and the Chamber has refused to consent to a proroga- 
tion. Judged impartially, but by observers who trust in the 
substantial accuracy of the German telegrams, the situation of 
France would seem to be nearly hopeless,—Bazaine surrounded, 
Canrobert too weak, Paris raging, but indefensible. ‘The Empire, 
as distinguished from France, may be considered dead. 








Before recording events in their order, we wish to say a word 
on the grand point of all, the comparative numbers of the com- 
batants. We have steadily asserted that France was outnumbered, 
and now believe that our statements were under-coloured,—that 
Napoleon went to war with the old Army of France alone. He 
registered, but did not dare to arm, his new organization, the 
Garde Mobile. If that is correct, if he actually declared war with 
only bis regulars in the field, all is explained. The regular Army 
of France was 400,000 men, of whom 40,000 were at Cherbourg 
getting ready for the Baltic, 5,000 in Italy, 10,000 in Algeria, 35,000 
in Paris and Chalons, 10,000 in Lyons, and at least 30,000 more in 
Marseilles, ‘Toulon, Bordeaux, Toulouse, L’Orient, Rochefort, and 
the hospitals, leaving him 270,000 efficients for the front,—that is, 
eight corps d’armée of 30,000 each, and the Guard. ‘This we 
believe to be exactly the fact ; and on this army rushed, by German 
official accounts which are accepted in Paris, the Crown Prince 
with 250,000 men, Prince Frederick Charles with 250,000 more, 
and the King with 70,000, or 570,000 in all,—more than double the 
French. Originally, we suspect, these figures were correct, and 
though the Crown Prince and the King have lost heavily, Prince 
Frederick has not, and we do not know what reinforcements may 
have been received from ‘the second line,”—the 200,000 soldiers 
encamped between the Rhine and the Weser. 





Immediately after Forbach and the explosion in the Chamber 
caused by that news, the Emperor was pressed to resign the com- 
mand-in-chief. He apparently resisted, for he first made Marshal 
Bazaine commandant of three corps, then Count Palikao called 
him Generalissimo ‘‘ without superior,” and then the Emperor 
retired to Verdun, whence he is said to have gone to Chalons, and 
subsequently, under pressure, it is believed, of insults from the 
Gardes Mobiles, who called him “ assassin,” to Rheims. It will, 
we conceive, be found that it was this hesitation which delayed 
the retreat to Chalons on which Bazaine had resolved, but which 
the Emperor disliked. It seems certain that even on the 12th 
inst. troops were leaving Chalons for Metz, and were seen by the 
correspondent of the Daily News there,—commendable person with 








eyes, whose letters should be read and studied. At all events, there 
was till Friday, the 12th inst., when Bazaine’s commission was 
signed, a hesitation. 

At last, probably on Saturday, the 13th, the struggle ended ; the 
Emperor left without followers, and Bazaine, set free of political 
considerations, organized his retreat. He had no difficulty in 
crossing the Moselle, which flows through Metz, and is crossed by 
seventeen bridges, all within the fortifications; but to conceal his 
movement he threw out a strong force to Pange, a place on the 
river Nied, between himself and the Germans. ‘They were 
attacked on Sunday by General Steinmetz with vastly 
superior numbers, and driven into Metz, the Germans, how- 
ever, suffering severely, especially at last, when in the ardour 
of pursuit they came under the guns of the Eastern fortress, an out- 
work of Metz. ‘The King of Prussia, hastening to the spot, claimed 
the victory, as he had a right to do, the French having retreated ; 
but it is by no means certain that this retreat was not intended. 
No details of this battle have been received, but the King calls 
the engagement ‘very bloody,” and took neither eagles nor 
cannon. 

On Sunday, the 14th inst., the retreat to Verdun commenced, 
and continued on Monday; but moving 120,000 men, with their 
impedimenta, out of a fortress with few gates on one side is a slow 
process, aud on Monday night the Marshal rested only at Grave- 
lottes, about seven miles out of Metz. Baron von Moltke meanwhile 
had resolved to stop the retreat, and on ‘Tuesday, the 16th, Prince 
Frederick Charles had, by an incredible exertion, got his army to 
and across the Pont-i-Mousson, and his advance-guard into 
contact with the French Army. ‘This force, said by the King to 
have been only “the cavalry of the 3rd corps,” but evidently 
stronger, kept on attacking and getting repulsed for six hours, in 
order to gain time. ‘Then, about two in the afternoon, the 10th 
corps (German), and, as we imagiue, another, came up, and the 
battle became a great one, nearly 200,000 men being engaged, 
and the loss on both sides was enormous. The Germans took 9 
cannon, 2 eagles, and 2,000 men, but were unable to drive the 
Marshal from his ground; the French destroyed the Regiment 
Bismarck and took its colours, the French Guard, under Bourbaki, 
in particular, *‘ fighting well,” says King William, and being “ ably 
handled.” ‘The fight ceased about 8 p.m., and the Marshal hints 
that his ammunition was all expended, and he must wait some 
hours for nore. 

Naturally this victory is claimed by both sides. ‘The Marshal, 
in a despatch of the 17th inst., dated “ head-quarters,” but con- 
taining no hint where head-quarters may be, claims it because 
‘‘we have everywhere maintained our position” and ‘have in- 
flicted considerable losses ;” while King William, in a telegram 
dated Pont-i-Mousson, 11 a.m., 18th August, also claims it be- 
cause ‘ the objects of the battle have been completely attained” 
and “the enemy driven back to Metz.” So completely indeed 
is victory believed in in Berlin, that the rule of secrecy hitherto so 
strictly enforced has been set aside, and the 7imes’ correspondent 
permitted to telegraph to London that the Crown Prince is free 
to proceed to the west and attack Chalons, Marshal Bazaine 
having been “ brought to bay” in Metz. Upon the showing both 
of Marshal and King, it is certain that the French retreat upon 
Verdun has been arrested, and that the army is either in Metz, 
in which case the Marshal may be forced by failing supplies to 
surrender for want of food ; or is immediately outside it, in which 
case he must fight his way through hosts immensely larger than 
his own, not only to Verdun, but to Chilons, seventy miles away. 
The losses in such a retreat, even if it could be made at all, would 
be frightful, and by the latest telegram retreat was impos- 
sible. Lazaine on Thursdey, by German account, was driven into 
Metz. 

Up to Friday no tidings of the effect of all this on Paris had 
reached London. It is believed that the truth had not reached 
Paris at all, or, at all events, the Parisians, for at midnight on 
Thursday they were joyfully celebrating a victory. Their 
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rage, should Bazaine surrender or be forced into Metz, will {‘shals and Admirals do not make war like children, or amuse them- 


be consequently extreme, and this time there is little doubt | selves with doing mere mischief. 


Napoleon has already lost 


the throne will be declared vacant. 
Ife is never named, and 


even the semblance of authority. 
Marshal Bazaine, who owes everything to bim, has, according 
to a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, who “can vouch 
for the authenticity” of his statement, ‘‘ordered the Minister 
at War not to publish any placard in Paris not emanating from 
Marshal Bazaine,” even ‘though it may be signed by the 
Emperor.” Nothing is heard of the Empress, and General Trochu, 
who refused power while she was Regent, has at last been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of all forces defending the capital, and 
Governor of Paris. This appointment is evidently preparatory to 
the Dictatorship, which, should Bazaine be cut off, will be vested 
in him. 

General Trochu’s proclamation to the people, dated Wednesday, 
17th August, is modest in tone, hopeful, and conciliatory. ‘ To 
defend Paris,” he says, ‘will be the pride of my life, and the 
crowning of a career till now unknown to most of you.” He has 
‘‘implicit faith in the success of the glorious enterprise,” on the one 
imperative condition of order, order in men’s minds as well as in the 
streets. 
equilibrium which is so desirable, to the’state of siege and of the 
law. I will demand it from your patriotism, I shall obtain it 
from your confidence, while I myself repose unbounded confidence 
in you.” Paris herself is ‘‘ to do justice on all who rise to satisfy 
detestable desires ’—pillagers, who have already made their appear- 
ance in the outskirts—and “in order to accomplish my work—after 
which I shall retire to the obscurity from which I emerge—I 
adopt one of the old mottoes of my native province of Brittany, 
‘With God's help for my country.’” ‘There, we believe, is the 
right man at last ; but he may have come too late, and is not even 
now visible head of affairs. 


It is well that there is a man somewhere, for the wildest ideas 
are current in Paris. The populace believe themselves betrayed, 
see a spy in every fair-haired man, and rave of Bismarck as they 
used to do of Pitt. M. Gambetta, who, as a trusted leader, ought 
to restrain them, demands in the Chamber the expulsion of all 
Germans, accusing them of having arranged a little outbreak at 
La Villette ; while M. ‘Thierson Wednesday declared that the way 
to provision Paris against a siege was to create a waste around it, 
by orderiug in all country people, with their provisions and cattle. 
M. Clément Duvernois, in reply, stated that the Ministry were 
thinking chiefly of provisions, and especially of the means M. 
Thiers had recommended. ‘The whole thing is nonsense. Paris 
will not be attacked, and cannot be defended except from outside ; 
but the effect of M. Thiers’ suggestion would be to crowd the great 
city with people for. whom there would be no bread, and cattle for 
whom there would be no fodder. M. Thiers seems to think that 
cattle can be kept alive on gritty asphalte. 








It is stated that in the same sitting, which was secret, the Left 
demanded the dismissal of the Emperor, and Count Palikao sat 
impassive, while the Right were almost reduced to silence. It is 
clear that the Count does not intend to defend the Empire by 
force, for he stated clearly that /e had recalled General Trochu 
from Chailons to Paris, and he knows better than anybody that 
as military governor of Paris the General is master of the situa- 
tion. General Trochu has always been considered an Orleanist, 
but he is certainly not an Imperialist, and in the great crisis will 
probably decide between Parliamentary and Republican Govern- 
ment with a single eye to the immediate interest of the country. 
That immediate interest in the event of a defeat may be the 
restoration of the House of Orleans, as the King of Prussia, who 
is bitterly prejudiced against Republics, may declare a Republican 
Government in France a menace for Germany requiring farther 
guarantecs. 


A telegram from Rugen, dated August 17th, announces the first 
naval skirmish of the war. The ironclad Grille, and gunboats 
Blitz, Drache, and Salamander, on 16th inst. engaged four French 
ironclads, a corvette, and a despatch-boat without suffering any 
loss. No details of any kind are given, nor is there the smallest 
hint as to the result of the engagement. ‘The Germans may have 
merely escaped by superior speed, or by running into shallower 
water. A report is mentioned that the French fleet has received 
orders to levy requisitions equal to those levied in Alsace and Lor- 
raine, but it is only published to amuse the Parisians. ‘The fleet 


‘¢] will not refer, in order to secure to the situation that | 
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All manner of rumours are in circulation in London, but none 
of them deserve or receive very much belief. It is said that the 
Empress Eugénie has requested permission to pass through 
Belgium, a permission not needed; that 50 tons of bullion haye 
been forwarded to England through the South-Kastern Railway, an 
improbability, though 50 tons of gold would be little more than the 
sum withdrawn this week from the cellars of the Bank of France ; 
that Prince Jérome has sent all valuables in the Palais Royal to 
Switzerland ; and finally, that the Emperor has been visited with 
an attack of febrile monomania, during which he perpetually 
exclaims, ‘I am betrayed!” ‘That he is betrayed is true, the men 
he made turning on him with all the violence of enemies,—virde 
About’s diary, the object of which is to make the Emperor per- 
sonally responsible for MacMahon’s defeat—but these rumours are 
very vague. It is noteven certain, though the Paris correspondent 
of the Pall Mall Gazette affirms it positively, that the Emperor is at 
Kheims, much less that he is ill. Indeed, perhaps the most 
wonderful incident in this wonderful war is the way in which 
Napoleon, but yesterday re-elected by seven millions of votes, has 
lost control of France. His uncle was master, and was obeyed, 
till the day of abdication. 


The expulsion of the Germans from Paris, decreed last week by 
the Legislative Body, has been to some extent carried out. It is 
said that it was a humane precaution, Paris being too excited 
to tolerate foreigners; and undoubtedly Germans have been 
menaced, many ‘ spies” have been shot, and one poor workman 
has been killed with spades. About half the German residents 
have left Paris, of course to their immense loss; and the official 
papers of Germany threaten revenge, though it will not, they say, 
take the form of expelling Frenchmen from Germany. ‘The ex- 
pulsion is entirely without precedent, unless it be in Napoleon’s 
detention of the English in Verdun; but it is not, we imagine, 
contrary to the principles of international law. Every nation 
maintains an Alien Act, and we have once or twice used it severely 
in Ireland. 


Count Bismarck has followed up his attack on the Emperor 
and his creatures by publishing a photograph of a note and 
a draft treaty sent by Count Benedetti to himself in August, 
1866, after the Prussian victories, the note speaking of the 
Treaty transmitted with it as coming from Vichy, where the 
Emperor was then staying. ‘The Graphic of this week has given 
a fac-simile of the Treaty, but not of M. Benedetti’s note cover- 
ing it. It seems to be accepted on all hands that the handwriting 
is M. Benedetti’s, and the Draft Treaty certainly proposes to 
transfer Luxemburg to France, and to unite France and Prussia 
in an offensive and defensive alliance in case any measures taken 
by France for the acquisition of Belgium should bring a declara- 
tion of war from any other country,—the only return for which 
seems to be that France graciously concedes to Prussia the 
right of keeping what she had already obtained, and would even 
permit a federal union between North Germany and the States of 
the South, Austria excepted. All we can say is that Count 
Bismarck’s confessed encouragement and histrionic discussion of 
these and similar proposals, during four years, was a very mean and 
unworthy policy in the Minister of a kingdom which had already 
proved itself quite the equal of France in power, with a certainty 
of deriving the greatest increase of that power from any open 
collision with French arms in such a cause. 


Lord Granville has written a very good circular to Her Majesty’s 
diplomatic and consular representatives in-Germany, in answer to 
the assertion that we are not properly observing our neutrality 
by selling horses, coal, and munitions of war to France under 
circumstances not giving Germany equal advantages. Great 
Britain is asked, he said, not merely to forbid, but to take 
measures absolutely to prevent, the export of all articles contra- 
band of war,—that is to’say, that she should take upon herself to 
decide the very delicate point what is contraband of war, and keep 
such a watch upon her ports as to make the export of such articles 
impossible. Lord Granville shows how absurd this demand is, 
and how contrary to the claims always made by neutral Powers 

for instance, by America quite recently through the mouth of the 
Secretary of State); and how utterly inconsistent, moreover, with the 
policy of Prussia herself, who, during the Crimean war, exported 
arms and munitions of war quite freely to Russia, and also allowed 


cannot get near enough to the German ports to bombard them, | Belgian manufactures of the same kind to find their way to Russia 
and is not in the least likely to try such a plan if it could. Mar- through her territory. It is curious how very different a standard 
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of neutrality is usually set up by a State when acting the part of 
a neutral from when it is acting the part of a belligerent. But 
there is something rather childish about these complaints of con- 
duct which you have before defended and pursued. They give 
au impression of sensitiveness and feebleness, without doing the 
slightest good. ae ae 

Lord Elcho has given up urging that the Volunteers should be 
armed with Sniders, for the very excellent reason that of the 
300,000 which Mr. Cardwell stated to be in store, it seems that 
nearly 200,000 are in store in Canada. Lord Elcho takes 
his disappointment very calmly, and says he is sure no 
British subject would wish to rob the Canadians of a weapon 
which they have used so gallantly under invasions the danger of 
which has not yet disappeared, and he is even weakly grateful to 
Mr. Cardwell for his promise that * in the event of the Volun- 
teers being called out for active service, no portion of the force 
will be sent against an enemy without previously being armed 
with breech-loaders,”—which appears to mean that the Volunteers 
will not be used, however much they are needed, if there are not 
breech-loaders to give them. What does not seem to have struck 
Lord Elcho is the ignorance,—for we cannot suppose for a moment 
Mr. Cardwell knew where nearly 200,000 out of the 300,000 
Sniders were, when he spoke of the 300,000 in store,—of facts of 
the first importance betrayed by Mr. Cardwell’s paper figures. 
Mr. Cardwell might just as well say that we had commissariat stores 
for 300,000 men, only that two-thirds of them consisted of Australian 
beef and mutton not yet shipped to England. No doubt General 
Le Boeuf had, in this new sense, an ample number of Chassepéts 
for the French Army,—though the troops could not have them. 
Can't we get a War Minister who is not content with paper figures, 
and has a preference for facts ? 


The Lancet of this week has a very caustic paragraph on the 
Queen's health, congratulating the nation on the complete 
health which enabled the Queen to travel on ‘l'uesday from 
Osborne to Windsor, te hold a Council on Wednesday, and to 
start the same evening for the Highlands, a distance of more 
than 600 miles, to be performed in eighteen hours of almost 
uninterrupted travelling. Englishmen will rejoice, says the 
Lancet, at Her Majesty's ability to undergo both mental and 
physical fatigue from which many of her subjects would shrink 
with dismay. And it adds, “If Her Majesty’s restored powers 
and recovered energy had been displayed entirely in her devo- 
tion to the cares of State, we might perhaps fear for the per- 
manence of the improvement, and might tremble lest a high sense 
of duty were prompting her to a sacrifice which we might after- 
wards have occasion to deplore. But the great value of the 
evidence to which we point rests on its being yielded, partly at 
least, by exertions from which it would have been possible to 
refrain,”—a very neat form of reprimand. But why should there 
be any scruple about expressing openly the opinion that in going to 
Balmoral in the very crisis of a great war, and taking the Prime 
Minister after her—Mr. Gladstone is to follow on Monday—the 
Queen seems to be, what she seldom is, thinking more of herself 
than of the public welfare? 





The Liberals of Plymouth and the Attorney-General, Sir R. 
Collier, have been acting together a delightful little farce—the 
former affecting the greatest jealousy for Sir R. Collier's devotion 
to his Parliamentary and other duties, and Sir R. Collier in return 
affecting the greatest deference for the judgments on this point 
formed by his constituents. The occasion was this. Sir R. Collier, 
following the example of former Attornies-General, accepted a 
little addition to his official income in the form of the Recordership 
of Bristol, worth, we believe, £600 a year; having first, as he says, 
carefully considered whether his health and strength would permit 
him to discharge his new duties without injury to the efficiency of 
ais present duties as Attorney-General and Member for Plymouth, 
and having decided that they would. ‘Thereupon, a meeting was 
held by a knot of his constituents, who passed a resolution approv- 
ing of his political consistency, but disapproving of his acceptance 
of the Recordership of Bristol while holding the honourable and 
lucrative oflice of Her Majesty's Attorney-General. On which 
Sir Rt. Collier, who had already vacated his seat by accepting this 
new appointment, declares his intention to resign the appointment, 
and is re-elected without opposition, after incurring the usual fine. 
“It was quite enough for him,” said Sir Robert, “ if any number, 





large or small, of his old friends aud supporters, who had fought 
with him in former times many a hard battle, and whose good | 
opinion of him he was most anxious to retain, entertained an ob- 
jection to his holding the appointment.” Well, that carries defer- 


ence for constituents a long way indeed. We could quite understand 
Sir R. Collier’s saying he did not care to lose his seat, and as there 
seemed some risk of it, he had given up what he held it quite 
right to accept. But, for anything we see, what he did say would 
go to justify deference for the opinions of his constituents on his 
choice of an autumn tour or of the furniture of his drawing-room. 
We do trust we are not entering on that very unpleasant political 
phase,—minute demagogic tyranny and members’ subservience. 


The Member for West Surrey, Mr. Briscoe, is dead, and all the 
papers, followiug Dod, are speaking of him as a moderate Liberal. 
In fact, however, he was returned in 1868 by the Conservatives to 
oppose Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy, which he did very consistently, 
and not only the Liberal Irish policy, but the Liberal policy on 
other great questions, like the University Tests’ Bill for example. 
In a word, Mr. Briscoe, though a Palmerstonian Liberal, was in 
no sense of the word a Liberal since his last election, and was re- 
turned precisely because he was not one. If, however, the 
Liberals now choose to contest the seat, they should put forward a 
better candidate than Mr. Pennington, who has no local influence 
in the constituency and no external prestige to make up for thé 
want of it. ‘The Conservatives are exceedingly strong in West 
Surrey, and Mr. Pennington only polled, in 1568, 1,757 votes, to 
2,826 given for Mr. Briscoe. 





The Americans have taken the defeat of their countryman’s 
yacht, Dauntless, by Mr. Ashbury’s yacht, Cambria, in the great 
Atlantic yacht race, with their accustomed good-nature, though 
they found it so diflicult to believe that their champion would be 
beaten that they prepared a national welcome for the English 
yacht the moment it was seen in the offing, under the fixed idea 
that it must have been their own. ‘The difference of time was 
only an hour and forty minutes, after all, not a great matter for 
an Atlantic race; but enough apparently to give a sensation of 
joy to a good many Englishmen in New York, and one of regret 
to the mass of the people of New York. In that long voyage a 
difference of 100 minutes must have been pretty nearly as 
much a matter of meteorological accident as it would be which of 
two feathers thrown up into the air by an Englishman and American 
on the west coast of Ireland in an easterly wind, would reach 
the other side of the Atlantic first. But both English and 
Americans have got competition so keenly in their blood, that if 
that had been the issue, no doubt it would have caused regret to 
the English if the American feather had won, and to the 
Americans if the English feather had won. Fortunately, how- 
ever, these sorts of regrets do not leave soreness behind them. 


We give the following curious evidence that the mitrailleuse is 
only a revival of an old invention, from ‘‘ Grose’s Military Anti- 
quities” (1801), vol. ii., p. 165 :—** A patent was granted by King 
Charles I. to William Drammond, of Hawthornden, in 1625, for 
the sole making and vending, for the space of twenty-one years, of 
the following machines and warlike eugines invented by him; the 
patent is printed in his works........ ‘The third is a sort of 
machine of conjugated muskets, by the assistance of which one 
soldier or two are enabled to oppose an hundred guns, which 
machine, from its effect, is called the thundering chariot, and 
vulgarly the fiery waggon.” 


The young rhinoceros at the Zoological Gardens in using its 
horn to root up the barrier between its stall and that of the female, 
as it would use it to root up trees in the forest, broke it off, on 
which there was a considerable loss of blood, and the animal 
roared lustily for a few minutes, when it quicted down, began to 
take its food as usual, and seems no worse for the accident. On 
this it is remarked, that the fact that the animal should * of his 
own accord injure himself to such an extent is another proof, if 
one were wanting, that the sensitiveness to pain is not so great in 
animals of low cerebral organization as in man.” We are 
not in the least aware whether a proof of this thesis is wanting 
or not, but this does not appear to us to show it. Of course, the 
horn itself itself has no more sensitiveness than a boy’s tooth, and 
it was only the breaking it out and the exposure of the root which 
gave it any pain. Might not the rhinoceros, if it had the sense, 
make precisely the same criticism on the proceedings of any boy, 
who, in cracking a hard nut, broke out his tooth at the root from 
the gum, and, after bleeding and crying a little, quieted down, 
and began to suck lollypops as usual? Would the fact that the 
boy should “of his own accord injure himself to such an extent 
be another proof that the sensitiveness to pain is not so great 
in animals of high cerebral organization as in the rhinoceros” ? 


Consols were on Friday evening 91§ to 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——o——— 
THE WAR. 


LAS! for France, for the gallant and gifted people, and 
the beautiful land! An armed nation is rushing on 

her, a nation welded into a bar of steel, and wielded bya 
single hand. This thin little man, this Baron von Moltke, 
this soldier of the book-room, who in his long life of war has 
never commanded a regiment in the field, this representative 
man of the class which Generals with barely brains enough 
to keep their bodies sweet are accustomed to deride, has, as 
we read the tidings, destroyed the great Army which, only 
twenty davs ago, believed itself to be marching on Berlin. 
We last week left our readers listening, with all the rest of 
Europe, for the great battle before Metz which was to revin- 
dicate France, and perhaps to rehabilitate her Emperor. 
MacMahon, it was clear to all who watched, was, despite 
all sanguine rumours, flying in disorder to Chalons, where 
he arrived with only 6,000 foot-sore and disorganized 
men, though 9,000 more straggled up afterwards; but 
Bazaine, fed with troops from Thionville, Verdun, and 
Chalons, pressed by the Emperor, to whom retreat was ruin, 
and at last aware of the capacity of his foe, would, all 
Frenchmen firmly believed, at least fight a drawn battle, and 
give his country time. Had the Emperor still commanded, 
such a battle probably would have been fought, and the army, 
if defeated, would have been smashed back into Metz, and 
would have been surrounded in a fort without provisions, 
while, if victorious, it could have waited until joined by 
the reserves. Disaster, however, had destroyed the Emperor's 
prestige; Paris was shrieking for abdication, and after a 
struggle of the Council-tent which lasted, we believe, three 
days, Marshal Bazaine first received the command-in-chief of 
three corps, then, on the 12th inst., was named Generalissimo 
of the ‘‘ Army of the Rhine,” and finally, on the 13th inst., 
persuaded or compelled the Cesar to depart. Once free and 
absolute, his course was clear,—to obey military rules alone, 
to fight like a strategist and not like a gambler, to fall back 
on Chialons by Verdun, and there, on that wide plateau where, 
as Schiller sings, ‘‘ Measureless spread is the table dread, for 
the wild grim dice of the iron game,” renew the organization 
and the strength of his army. The Marshal, who, though 
frightfully rash in Mexico, is a sound soldier, adopted the 
military course, though precious time had been lost in 
deferring to Cwsarist needs, and ordering the garrison he 
intended to leave in Metz to Pange, on the Nied, to distract the 
King’s attention, he commenced his retreat, crossing the | 
Moselle by the bridges inside the fortifications of Metz. The, 
King, as intended, on Sunday attacked the troops at Pange, 
which is on the Nied, not on the Moselle,—the cause of much 
of the recent bewilderment,—defeated them, pursued them ; 
but hurrying too far, came under the guns of St. Quentin, the 
outermost fort of Metz, and suffered heavily. He ascertained, 
however, that the French were in retreat; and Von Moltke, 
whose first object is to destroy the French Army without 
marching his half-a-million far into the interior of France, 
determined to intercept the movement. The army of Prince 
Frederick Charles, never yet used, and said to be 250,000 
strong, was ordered to cross the Moselle either at Pont-i- 
Mousson, as we believe, or in two divisions, there and 
at some point north of Metz. This movement—a terribly 
slow one, as such enormous numbers overload a bridge— | 
was effected on Monday, a day which, for some unexplained | 
reason, Marshal Bazaine lost. The Parisians, calculating by | 
time, thought he would reach Estain on Monday, mect the | 
troops from Thionville and Chilons, and “concentrating ”’ | 
there, drive back the Germans should they venture to pursue. 
He was, however, 24 hours too late; on Tuesday morning the } 
foremost German corps, one of Steinmetz’s—the one, the King 
says, which led into battle at Saarbriick—overtook him at 
Gravelottes, some seven miles on the road to Metz, got between 
him and his object, Estain, and though suffering terribly, or 
even, as the Marshal put it, “ repulsed,” detained Bazaine till 
corps after corps came up, and with their faces to Metz, 
their line stretching from Doncourt to Vionville, endeay- | 
oured to drive the French back into the fortifications. | 
They did not, as we conceive, wholly succeed. Bazaine, with | 
120,000 men, including the whole luperial Guard, 30,000 of | 
the picked veterans of France, fought magnificently ; the | 
slaughter on both sides, known to be great, will be found | 
when the story of the battle is told, to have been unprece- 
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dented; neither gave way in the great “ pounding match -’” 
both lost artillery; and at last, night found Bazaine, after elever 
hours’ fighting, still upon his ground, but not one step nearer 
to Verdun. His ammunition, however, he hints had been ex- 
hausted, and it is by no means improbable that, lacking am- 
munition, with an army exhausted by battle, and aware tha} 
the Germans could bring up still fresh forces, he retired early 
on Wednesday within the fortifications of Metz. Wednesday's 
“ tranquillity” looks like that, for otherwise he would haye 
advanced ; and if he did retire to Metz, as they believe in Berlin, 
there is scarely a hope for France, for round Metz will swarm 
the terrible armies of the “ Red Prince” Charles, and of Stein- 
metz, said by the Germans to comprise together 320,000 men. 
These official numbers, only recently published, tax belief, and 
may be merely intended to strike terror in Paris; but there can 
be no doubt that the Marshal, if he is in Metz, is enveloped, and 
may be compelled to surrender ; while, on the other hand, if 
he is outside, he must fight his way to Chilons, through 
armies superior in number, better though badly provisioned, 
and enveloped in clouds of cavalry, which, as he has himself 
reported, charge through his army to take a Marshal prisoner, 
Look at it how we will, and still the Army of the Rhine, 
unless saved by some wholly unexpected occurrence, is as an 
effective army lost. Canrobert at Chalons cannot push to its 
rescue without exposing himself to be attacked by the Crown 
Prince, who, fed by South Germany vid Colmar, with a new 
base for his supplies, independent entirely of the resources 


| pouring towards the King, without a soldier between him and 


the Rhine, may advance on Chilons at full speed in unbroken 
strength. At Chalons there should be at least 100,000 men, 
50,000 of them splendid troops; but their leader is no 
genius, the arms of the Reserves have but just been 
issued, if they have been issued; their officers are elected, 
and their artillery.—where is that? Unless we misread 
the Ministers’ speeches, all artillery available, a thousand 
guns, on paper, has been retained in front of Paris to. 
give confidence to the capital, and Chalons has been 
treated as a mere depot for Bazaine’s reserves. Blacker 
out-look never had nation. Men, brave men, men _poten- 
tially heroical there are in profusion—the very mob of 
Paris is material for a glorious army—and with time and 
organization all could be retrieved. But the factories have 
been making cartridges for the Chassepdt, not for the 
“tabatiére;” the schools for officers have been kept down 
because they were so Liberal; the General of genius has yet 
to manifest himself,—for Trochu, if he is one, must be 
Carnot, not commandant; and against that unresting foe who 
sacrifices battalions to win a hill, those legions driven en 
by the calm genius who foresees and provides for all, what 
can an inorganic mass of brave men do? The soldiers will 
die uselessly, the Mobiles will be massacred, and France will 
be none the better for the loss of her bravest sons. All points 
to a hideous catastrophe, which, by a strange irony of 
fate, will leaye France for a moment at the mercy of 
the heir of that Queen Louise who begged terms 
from the uncle of Napoleon, and was bidden to at- 
tend to women’s work. We know that it seems almost 
dastardly to recommend peace, that the collapse of this 
mighty Empire, which for twenty years has shadowed Europe, 
bewilders men, who cannot, will not, believe it true; but yet 
what help? A battle before Paris? We, for our part, bow 
humbly before the grandeur of the patriotism which would 
dictate that resolve,—if there are guns, if there are munitions, 
if there are provisions, if there is a man! No figure in 
history would be more heroic than Trochu and the Parisians 
fighting and winning a battle of despair; but can they win it? 
and if they lose, when will France be great again ? 





PARIS IN ARMS. 


H* General Trochu been appointed Dictator a week ago, 

as he would have been had the Corps Législatif con- 
tained fewer nominees of the Tuileries, or had Paris not been 
stricken for once with an access of moderation, there might 
still have been an appreciable chance for France. As it is, 


| the interests of the dynasty and those of the nation have 


everywhere been clashing, until time, which ought to have 
been counted by seconds, has been wasted by days. The 
single prospect for France after the terrible demoralization 
produced by Wirth and Forbach—demoralization which spread 
with almost inconceivable rapidity, till even in Central France 
authority seemed paralyzed, and villagers far from the war 
rushed helplessly to the mountains—was to concentrate 
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authority in one strong hand, to abandon Metz to a determined 
garrison, with orders to perish there, but to employ 50,000 
Germans while they perished, to withdraw the whole Army 
of the Rhine to Chalons, to urge forward to the same point 
every soldier in Paris, Lyons, the Centre, and the South, to 
fill all weakened battalions with Gardes Mobiles—who under 
vigorous regimental control would be twice as eflicient—to 
bring up every gun the trains could carry—all the guns, for 
example, in the fleet, with sailors to work them—and then to 
fight on the best known exercising-ground in France the first 
grand battle of the Republic. Could that policy have been 
carried out at once and with Revolutionary energy, death being 
made the sole penalty for slackness, disobedience, or cowardice, 
Bazaine might have had 300,000 efficients at Chalons, 
have stopped the tide of invasion, and have revived once | 
more the spirits of the people, now sinking under 
the sense that to fight for France is also to fight for hiv. | 
Unhappily for France, the Chamber in the supreme moment 
shrank from extremities, a compromise was accepted between 
fhe dynasty and the country, and effort was almost paralyzed by 
the necessity of consulting a double purpose. The Emperor was 
not named in proclamations; but because he existed the Dic- 
tatorship was entrusted to a Cabinet composed for the most 
part of men worn out in the service of the Court, and the 
man most trusted in France was set to organize one additional 
Corps. The Emperor was deposed from the command-in-chief ; 
but because he was Emperor no order to retreat could be sent 
to Bazaine, and Bazaine could not insist on independence till 
it was almost or quite too late. The Emperor was deprived 
ef political power ; but because the Empire in some moribund 
fashion continued to exist, thirty thousand good troops were 
left in Paris to keep down a population which, flaming with 
patriotism, is burning also with rage against the author of 
the misfortunes. It was possible to retreat, but Caesar feared 
the moral effect of retreating. It was possible to fight, but 
Cwsar’s wife needed troops for her protection. It was possible to 
negotiate, but Germany victorious will not negotiate with 
Cesar. Everywhere, on every side, the effect of the Imperial 
reyime met the almost dismayed but still, we are bound to add, 
stout-hearted Ministry. The Emperor had incorporated the 
youth of France in the Garde Mobile, but had shrunk from 
disciplining them lest he should lose too many votes, and 
they marched to battle untrained and almost in a state of 
mutiny. Favourites of the Court must be promoted, and there- 
fore the Staff was hopelessly incompetent, even the supply of 
arms never having been examined. France must be soothed, and 
so the Chamber had been told of 2,000,000 Chassepots, whereas 
the Chassepdts are exhausted, and the reinforcements are armed 
with a converted musket which the soldiers call the tobacco-box 
(tabatiére), and which cannot be fired quickly. Great “interests” 
must be conciliated, and every contract has been jobbed till it 
is doubtful if Metz is provisioned, certain that the lines to 
Chalons must be loaded down with commissariat trains. The 
populaceof Paris must be found work, and so 30,000 nayvies who 
could entrench Chalons are set to improve fortifications which 
will never be attacked and can never be defended. Cwsar 
must not be resisted, and there was therefore throughout 
France no National Guard. The Ministry called it out, and 
it obeyed with splendid alacrity; but armed citizens are 
dangerous to Cwsars, and not a man in its ranks, un- 
less a soldier, had ever handled a rifle or seen a breech- 
loader except in a shop window. The provinces were 
called to arms; but the citizens had been accustomed to obey 
until independence bewildered them, while the peasant, with 
his sons in the Army, and his nephews in the Mobile, must, if 
he enlisted, leave his fields to be tilled by women. Money 
was wanting, and the Chamber voted it in profusion; but the | 
peasant, taught to dread revolution as the first of dangers, 

bid it in the ground; and the tradesman, fearing all things 

now Earthly Providence was no longer omnipotent, “protected 

himself "’ by demanding on State paper a daily increasing agio. 

Above all, there was the Empire, and therefore in the seat of 

power there were divided counsels. No one, at this hour, when 

seconds are years, can say clearly who is supreme authority in 

France. There is an Emperor somewhere; the Emperor can trust | 
only the Empress, and the Empress is Regent, and “ hysterical 

with anxiety.” There is the Ministry ; but if the Ministry resorts 

to terror the Empire is overthrown, and they “ dare not merge 

the Mobile in the regular Army.” There is the Corps Légis- 

latif; but the Emperor nominated half of it, and it quarrels | 
incessantly, can neither recall its Emperor to Paris and obey | 
him, nor supersede him by the authority it trusts. The 

absence of leadership, of a head at once all-powerful and | 











trusted, affects even the Army, till the ablest of all 
English correspondents in Paris, the gentleman who 
contributes to the Guardian a weekly history of France, him- 
self saw the following scene:—“I met the 58th Regiment 
marching through the town two days ago at pas de charge. 
The men were heavily laden with full campaigning equipment, 
tentes Carbi, kettles, rations of bread, &e. They looked tired 
and worn, as if with long marching; shoes, gaiters, and 
uniforms more like those of men coming out of a campaign 
than just going into one. I was just thinking that I had 
never seen French soldiers going to the front so jaded and 
serious, and with apparently so little of the national gaiety 
and bravado, when one of the men, as he passed close to me, 
suddenly addressed me with the exclamation, ‘ VoilA huit 
jours que nous ne savons pas oi! nous allons!’ A person at 
my side, who heard the words, remarked, ‘ What could be the 
use of knocking about [/a/lotter] troops in that fashion ?” 
It is the Crimea over again, and the Crimea among a people 
who of all peoples on earth most depend on organization. 
Crippled as it is by a divided purpose, by the effects of long- 
continued corruption, and by the existence of two authorities, 
the Emperor and Empress Regent, each powerful only to im- 
pede the rise of men equal to the situation, Paris has behaved 
well. She has once more assumed her position as the heart of 
France, till we hear no more of other cities than of market- 
towns. All drilled men, down to the firemen, have hurried to 
the centre. A real Jevc'e en masse has been decreed. The con- 
scription of 1870, raised to 140,000 men, has been called out, 
all unmarried old soldiers, all men willing to arm, have been 
armed, till Paris looks like one vast camp. The Press has 
rejected all idea of compromise, and declaims in that style of 
fury, as if journalists wrote with bloodshot eyes, which, how- 
ever we may detest it, quickens the blood of Frenchmen. Paris, 
though boiling with rage, though so mad with passion that she 
sees a spy in every stranger, though so bloodthirsty that it 
costs life to whistle a German tune, has remained quiet, has 
arrested cmeutiers, and has expended her energy in sending 
thousands of her children as Gardes Mobiles and volunteers 
to the frontier. Without intelligence—for if the Government 
publishes all it has the Government has very little—without a 
head, almost without a hope—for the sanguine tone of the 
people is assumed—Paris still arms itself, works on fortifica- 
tions which will be useless, but in which it yet believes ; hears 
in silence that its greatest attraction, its glorious pleasure- 
park, is falling under the axe; and were brave men now, as 
of old, able to make armies by simply willing to make them, 
would yet defend herself and France with an army half a 
million strong. In her hour of disaster, the beautiful city, 
the only one in Europe which is a living being, and is there- 
fore worshipped by her children, has been wanting to 
herself only in an inopportune self-restraint which induced 
her to tolerate yet a few days the incubus which 
weighs her down, and in a still more inopportune fit of 
suspicion which has induced her to expel or threaten to 
expel thousands of gain-bringing guests. Now exultant in 
victory, now threatening her rulers for failure, now urging 
reinforcements to the frontier, and again rising on unarmed 
guests, to-day voting millions for war and to-morrow raging 
because foreigners compete with Parisians, a new mood with 
every minute, and every mood so grand or so debased as to 
deserve a separate study,—Paris throughout has been herself, 
the true Pagan Bacchante, half drunk, half inspired, capa- 
ble of any crime and of any heroism ; no figure for the good to 
admire, yet always leaving the suggestion that in her 
wickedness, as in her greatness, there is trace of a being 
who is in some mysterious way beyond or beneath the 
laws to which we mortals yield. Paris has lost no credit 


| in this struggle, and will lose none, for when all is over and 


France has yielded, it will yet remain true that during eighteen 
years of threats and bribes, of tyranny and of caresses, Paris, 
—with her streets commanded by barrack-forts, her people dis- 
armed, and her leaders silenced,—has still, in good fortune as 
in disaster, hurled her protest against the sway which has 
brought her to this pass. Paris is Pagan, but to this Baal 
she at least has paid no worship. 


THE CONDITIONS OF PEACE. 


UPPOSING the Germans to dictate peace, either at Chilons 
WD or before Paris, what will be its terms? It may be said 
that discussion is premature, but it is the universal topic, and 
the first business of journalists is to give their readers data for 
an opinion. In this case; when so much depends upon an 
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individual will, and so much more on the attitude of Cabinets 
hitherto quiescent, a complete summary is impossible; but 
there are, nevertheless, some considerations which it may be 
worth while to state. Three plans, which are also policies, 
are believed to be floating about the Chancelleries, not as plans 
under consideration, but as embodying in a more or less brutal 
way the possibilities of the situation. The first, and, as we fear, 
the most probable basis of peace, is the one which was popular 
in Germany before the retreat of the French Army. The Ger- 
mans then, as now, expected victory, but only after a long and 
chequered campaign; and their decision, freely announced in 
conversation, and carefully suggested, though not defined, in 
the oflicial papers, was to demand the banishment of the 
Bonapartes—now styled by that name in all semi-official 
papers—the payment of the expenses of the war, and the 
cession of Alsace, so as to restore the ancient mountain 
frontier of the Vosges between Germany and France. This 
basis, which is in one way moderate, and strictly accords with 
precedent, is open to the immense objection that while it 
would create a terrible and permanent feud between France 
and Germany, and would violate the modern principle that 
populations are not to be transferred to foreign rulers without 
their consent, it would not greatly weaken France. The first 
object of any Government which may succeed the Empire 
would be to recover French territory, and if at all able or 
patient, it would either so re-organize France or so bind to- 
gether the three Latin races, that sooner or later it would 
recover it. Moreover, all evidence seems to show that 
although Alsace speaks a patois which is nearer German than 
French, the people, who have been French for two hundred 
years, and who therefore felt the fusing heat of the Revolu- 
tion, are still French to the bone, and would be a source 
rather of weakness than of strength to a German Empire. At 
the same time, the loss of actual strength to France would be 
almost imperceptible, France losing fewer people than she 
acquired by the cession of Savoy and Nice, and obtaining a 
better frontier. The first grand principle of modern diplo- 
macy, therefore, the integrity of the self-dependent States 
would be violated, only to deepen the roots of enmity between 
the two greatest States of Europe, and make St. Petersburg, 
when once armed, arbitress betweenthem. That is not a good 
result, either for Germany or for the world. 

Seeing this, and seeing also that their victory, if obtained at 
all, will be of the completest kind, many Germans begin to argue 
that it would be better to remodel the map altogether, and, as 
they must incur French hatred, to reduce the effective power 
of France till that hatred becomes on ordinary political calcu- 
lation innocuous. To effect this end, these reasoners propose 
a second plan, known apparently in Germany as the “ Burgun- 
dian ’’ one, under which Belgium would be aggrandized by 
a great slice of Northern France; Switzerland by Savoy,— 
which is by nature part of the Alpine Republic; Italy 
by the restoration of Nice and Corsica; and Germany by 
the cession of all Alsace and Lorraine. France would then be 
reduced to a second-rate Power, incapable of maintaining a 
great war alone, and Germany would be surrounded by allies 
dependent on her guarantee for the safety of their territories ; 
while the danger of firm alliance between Paris and St. 
Petersburg would be immensely reduced, probably removed, 
for Austria, which Germany can, if she likes, always conciliate, 
and, indeed, as we believe, has conciliated, would alone then 
be a match for France. This arrangement, if successfully 
carried out, would undoubtedly make the Hohenzollerns 
arbiters of Europe, and there are ugly symptoms abroad that 
some plan of the kind has passed through Count Bismarck’s 
mind. We do not like those hints in his papers that it will 
be necessary after the war to reward the fidelity of his 
allies, —to give, that is, territorial rewards to Bavaria and Baden, 
That points to a policy which, if once adopted, may, for the 
sake of safety, be made ruthless. Fortunately for Europe, which 
dreads the rise of an almost universal monarchy, there is reason 
still in German councils, there is a fear of tempting fate too far, 
and there are enormous political obstacles in the road. All 
utterances attributed to the King show a spirit of moderation, 
he is known to detest war on its own account, and to him, as to 
his people, the campaign has revealed one immense and hardly- 
foreseen trath. Germany, under its present organization, is 
as strong for offensive war as France, has no reason of weak- 
ness to dread inyasion, can inflict for invasion a terrible retri- 
bution. This revelation will of itself inspire moderate counsels ; 
while, on the other hand, Germany, if she pushed her advan- 
tages too far, might be met by a Coalition. France would 


fight to the last against such a peace, and difficult as it is 








under the conditions of modern life to maintain a popular 
war, the people of France, with England to draw upon for aid 
and half Europe sympathizing, would be a most terrible foe, 
Germany is a nation in the field, and does not want long wars 
or wars with Powers from whom she has received neither 
injury nor insult, who, indeed, are not indisposed to regard 
her rise as a new and powerful security for the repose of man- 
kind. There would always, too, be the risk of the propagandist 
force which France, as a free Republic, is certain to exercise, and 
of that alliance of Latin races under Republican institutions 
which Germany, if she is carried too far by the exultation of 
triumph, is certain to precipitate. France, moderately treated, 
may be Orleanist ; ruthlessly treated, she must be Republican ; 
and France Republican must be, in Southern Europe, as a fuse 
burning down in an open powder-barrel. 


There is therefore a chance, and, as we deem, more than - 


a chance, that the Emperor of Germany, if completely and 
rapidly victorious—for a long struggle would embitter all 
sides—may set a magnificent example of magnanimity ; may by 
an effort of transcendent self-control declare, as he has declared, 
that his enemy is not France, but only the Empire ; may de- 
cline to dismember France, and may content himself with the 
full and formal recognition that Germany is one, with the glory 
of a victory beyond all precedent, with a fame which fills the 
world, and the payment of the expenses of the war. The 
latter, though not a generous demand, is not an unfair one, 
there being no reason whatever why a Rhenish peasant should 
be taxed because Napoleon for his own purposes chose to 
endeavour to turn him without his own consent into a citizen 
of France, and no reasonable estimate of those expenses could 
injure France so much as the expenses which will be involved 
in a continuance of the war. <A treaty of this kind would not 
rankle more than the Treaty of 1815, while it would leave 
Germany in a magnificent position, mistress of her own de- 


stinies, conspicuously unaggressive, but so powerful that in all - 


regions where she has pressing interests, as in the Valley of the 
Danube, her voice would be almost final ; and with full possibility 
of that alliance with England which, if it could be carried out 
honestly and thoroughly, would for half a century guarantee the 
peace of the world. It is certain that the neutral Powers will press 
towards this arrangement, and it should not be forgotten that 
they have in their hands at least one consideration to offer— 
namely, Luxemburg, which was German up to 1866, the King- 
Duke sitting in the Diet by his representative—which is of the 
highest value to Germany, and which would still retain its 
autonomy, entering the Federation under a new Duke, say, 
Prince Frederick Charles. The inhabitants, it is true, wish 
for neutrality ; but that is only to avoid military service, from 
which they have no right to be exempt at the expense of 
other Powers, and which the Belgians do not attempt to shirk. 
Luxemburg is not guaranteed for itself, but for the general 
good of Europe, and as the King-Duke is willing to give up 
his rights, such as they are, the guarantors may, for the general 
good of Europe, withdraw from their position, and replace 
Luxemburg in her recent place as one of the States of Germany. 

There is one point in all the discussion on the terms of 
peace which, we confess, greatly perplexes us. It is repeated 
on all hands, in Germany, in Paris, and in England, that King 
William insists upon securing some guarantee other than his 
victories against a renewal of the recent attack. This guarantee, 
it is clear from all published statements, is not to. be territory, 
which, unless taken on an enormous scale, would be no 
guarantee at all, but a change of some kind in the internal 
organization of France; and it is difficult to see what that 
change is to be. Is France to pledge herself, as Prussia once 
did, to keep her army below a certain fixed point? The 
result of that would inevitably be a repetition of Hardenberg’s 
plan, an army apparently below the strength fixed, but in- 
cessantly changed until every man in the country has passed 
through the military mill, and France would be better armed 
than she is now. Or is France to abolish the conscription ? 
That, no doubt, would be a subtle and, it might be, a terrible 
blow at her power, for it would delight the peasantry, and if 
they were exempted for five years, it may be doubted if any 
Government would be able, in the teeth alike of the German 
armies and its own subjects, to reimpose so terrible a burden. 
The result would be to compel France to adopt the Swiss 
system of defence; but there is still a question whether that 
system, ably managed by a Ministry at the head of a willing 
people, and wielding the resources of a country like France, 
might not be made at any moment a terrible weapon of 
offence. The Germans may have some third plan of which 
we haye no conception, but any interference with internal laws 
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tends to make war inevitable, and Germany needs no guarantee | under an impression that a foe is at hand, and that it can 
peyond her own strength, now consolidated, manifested past | only save itself by blinding that foe. And so, when Mr, 
all doubt, and increasing with every decade. We are not | Cardwell tells inconvenient questioners in grandiloquent lan- 
blind to the grand danger which her statesmen see ahead,— | guage, as he did a few months ago, for instance, that “the 
that, whenever engaged in the war with Russia, which, | Army is a microcosm,” that “you must not disparage classics 
sooner or later, is inevitable, France, in revenge for 1870, | for the sake of elevating science, nor must you disparage 
may, in American phrase, “jump upon her back ;” but that | science for the sake of elevating classics, but you must have a 
danger will be increased, not diminished, by a clause in the | varied education,” we are quite certain that Mr. Cardwell is 
Treaty, which every Frenchman would feel, and rightly feel, | very clever in using words as a sort of opiate to inconvenient 
to be an affront to her independence. | curiosity, and cannot help feeling decidedly uncomfortable 
ee Sele ee ‘as to the reason why Parliamentary curiosity does seem to 
" ‘him so often inconvenient. It may be, of course, that he 
THE WAR MINISTFR. lis so completely master of his re Rolle that, seeing 
HE one change in the present Government which would | the ignorance of the public, he chooses to answer a fool 
T immeasurably strengthen it, not only in the confidence according to his folly. It is, however, a much more likely 
of the country, which is important, but in the confidence of | hypothesis that he feels, like most mere/y Parliamentary 
the Army, which is almost if not quite as important (for the | war ministers, the necessity of relying absolutely on his 
belief in an efficient head sends vigour and animation through | official subordinates for nine-tenths of his statements, and, 
every branch of the service), would be the substitution of a | therefore, studies the art of staving off inconvenient shocks 
War Minister who has been accustomed to make great and | by interposing great bales of compressible and elastic words. 
successful efforts in the organization of armies, for Mr. Card-| At any rate, whether right or wrong, neither the public nor 
well. Mr. Cardwell has done one great service, for which it | the Army seems to have any profound confidence in Mr. Card- 
would be very ungrateful not to remember his administration, | well’s administration. In times like these, would it not be 
in bringing the Army finally and absolutely under the control | infinitely better to have at the head of the War Office a man 
of a Parliamentary chief, and therefore of Parliament. That in whose past achievements both the public and the Army 
constitutes an era in the history of the English Army, and would see guarantees for the highest efficiency? There is 
makes a thoroughly illogical system logical and coherent. | now almost every vacation a rumour that the Speaker wishes 
But it will be an era which will be remembered for the bene- | to retire, and is to be succeeded by somebody or other great 
ficence of its results, only if the Parliamentary chief thus | in the science of Parliamentary forms and official etiquettes. 
made finally responsible to Parliament be so chosen as to gain | Such a rumour, probably not better founded than usual, has 
the full advantage of that complete responsibility ; and this | just been current, and it has been said that Mr. Cardwell is 
is impossible without a-man at the head, we do not say | designated for the next Speaker. All we can say is, that if 
by any means necessarily an accomplished soldier, but | it is not true, it is an admirable myth in the true Straussian 
thoroughly conversant with the art of keeping a great | sense,—-the crystallization of a public sentiment and hope and 
army in full efficiency, and who has mastered by his own) premature anticipation of the fitness of things into a 
experience the lesson of checking those worthless cou/ewr-| baseless aflirmation of fact. If it were true, it would 
de-rose paper returns which every great military administration | afford the opportunity for a marvellous strengthening of the 
seems to breed just as stagnant waters breed phosphorescent present Cabinet. Such a man as Lord Lawrence whose 
lights and putrid fevers. We are all of us just contemplat- | greatest work in India before he became Governor-General, 
ing with astonishment and dismay the deception which has | was the efficient organization of armies, and who, in that 
been practised on the Emperor of the French by the great | capacity, saved the Empire and took Delhi, would give to the 
military departments of France. The numbers of the Army | War Office an efliciency, and to the public and the Army an 
were only paper returns ; the numbers of the Chassepots were | elastic confidence, such as it is impossible for either to feel 
only paper returns ; the stores of food and clothing were only | under the administration of Mr. Cardwell. 
paper returns; everything was beautifully ready on paper, and| Of course, Lord Lawrence, who is a pure civilian, though 
everything utterly disorganized in fact. That could not have | a civilian who has all his life been conversant with military 
been so, if the Minister at War had been himself at onceas honest | work, is by no means the only man who would give this im- 
as Mr. Cardwell, and as vigorous and efficient a War Minister as | pulse to the service and this sense of safety to the public. 
Lord Lawrence, or Lord Napier of Magdala, or General Mans- | Lord Napier of Magdala, if he could conveniently be recalled 
field. But it might well be the case, in spite of the best | from the important duties which he now discharges in India, 
efforts of a respectable and clear-headed financier like Mr. | would, perhaps, as a great engineer officer, and an adminis- 
Cardwell, who neither has nor can be condemned for not| trator of proved and brilliant capacity in the conduct of 
having, a full knowledge of the highly light-absorbing media, | the great Abyssinian Expedition, inspire still greater con- 
through which every ray of light which reaches the official | fidence, and on equally good grounds. But then this is not 
head of a department in the ordinary official line of trans- | a time when it would be wise to leave India without a first- 
mission is compelled to pass. It is perfectly clear that the | rate Commander-in-Chief, for any miscarriages there would 
public do not place full confidence in Mr. Cardwell’s power vastly aggravate our difficulties at home, and there is pro- 
to check the accuracy of the official details with which he is| bably no successor whom we could name entitled to equal 
provided. It is still more clear that the Army places no real} confidence or armed with equal prestige. General Mans- 
confidence in his possession of any such power. And, on the} field would make a first-rate War Minister; but General 
whole, though we can speak only from a close observation of | Mansfield is not in Parliament, and perhaps could not 
his Parliamentary speeches and replies, we are disposed to| very easily obtain a seat. On the whole, there is probably 
think the public and the military distrust is fairly grounded. | no one who would justly command so much confidence with- 
Whatever abilities Mr. Cardwell has,—and we are far from | out depriving us of very valuable help elsewhere as Lord 
denying them,—he has at all events a real genius for circum-| Lawrence. But if there is, the Ministry will know, and would 
locution, word-fencing, and the grandiloquent enunciation of | do well to name him. One thing is clear. Mr. Cardwell, if 
red-tape formule. We are far from saying that such a| he is really the man for the emergency, is not known or 
genius is inconsistent with very high administrative ability. | believed to be so,—and the absence of this knowledge and 
There are administrators,—the late Sir Robert Peel was | belief is itself a great loss of power. With the Militia 
perhaps one,—who are not a little disposed to throw dust in | unofficered, the Volunteers unarmed and unorganized, with 
the eyes of Parliamentary catechists, not in order to screen | the knowledge, based on Mr. Cardwell’s own confession to 
official mismanagement, but in order to economize their own | Lord Elcho, that of the 300,000 Sniders in store, nearly 
energy for severely efficient administrative work, having | 200,000 are in Canada, and therefore mere rifles on paper, 
far more confidence in their own power to govern than|—cited by the War Office only to stop the mouth of 
in that of volunteer Parliamentary inquirers. Mr. Cardwell | a parliamentary inquirer,—with an uncomfortable feeling 
may, for anything we know, be a minister of such a! as to the state of the Artillery,—a feeling most uncomfortable 
calibre ; but we confess we are disposed to doubt it. When a in the Artillery corps itself,—with a Ministry which, notwith- 
man takes to oracular and unmeaning Parliamentary replies | standing the boldness of its action in the matter of the Belgian 
as kindly as Mr. Cardwell, there is always, we think, a fair | Treaty, is generally felt to have an almost morbid bias towards 
presumption that his mind does not really grasp the detaile: | peace, that cannot but render it unwilling to open its eyes, 
points at issue with lucidity and force, but is disposed to seek | if war should unhappily become a necessity, till the very last 
instinctively the best means of escape from the necessity of | moment, the country would be infinitely easier and the 
80 doing. When the cuttle-fish discharges its inky fluid, it is | Ministry infinitely stronger for the very task of maintaining 
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peace while it honourably can, if it had a War Minister 
acknowledged by the whole country to be a master in his 
department, and certain to be ready for every emergency. No 
one can pretend that this is so under the administration of 
Mr. Cardwell. We can imagine nothing that would so inde- 
finitely strengthen Mr, Gladstone’s otherwise very strong 
Ministry as the substitution for Mr. Cardwell of a Minister 
recognized by the whole country as a man of this calibre. 


THE GERMAN SOLDIER. 


ISTORY seems to show that there is hardly any race, 
i from the Maori to the Prussian or the Yankee, which 
will not make good military material, and which, under able 
leadership, would be incompetent to astonish the world by 
its military feats. The Yankee Colonel Higginson tells us 
with pardonable pride how much he made of his Negro troops, 
and there is no settler in the northern island of New Zealand 
who will not bear witness to the wonderful courage, fortitude, 
self-denial, self-reliance, and intelligence of the Maori troops. 
The Irish have earned for us some of the most brilliant of 
English victories. The history of France is, if not exactly a his- 
tory of the wonderful achievements of French armies, at least a 
history everywhere conspicuously shot with military threads. 
Sweden and the Netherlands, now so little warlike, have histories 
full of military romance. Russia, with perhaps some of the 
poorest military material in Europe—for the Russian 
peasant has been till lately too much of a serf to show 
the elasticity of first-rate troops—has yet, under able 
commanders, achieved marvels of endurance and valour. 
The mean whites of the Southern States, under such 
leaders as Lee and Jackson, executed the most bril- 
liant military enterprises. And the armies of the Northern 
States, directly they found accomplished captains like Grant 
and Sherman, solved successfuly greater, more novel, and more 
difficult military problems than military science had ever till 
the commencement of the great Civil War even conceived. It 
is nothing to say of any race that when well led they make 
good soldiers. That is true of almost all, probably of all 
races which haye any claim to be human atall. But still 
the military qualities which come most conspicuously to 
the surface are very different in different races. Some sol- 
diers,—the French are probably among the number,—are 
more susceptible to the influence of brilliant or incompetent 
leaders, more brilliant when brilliantly led, more dispirited 
when incompetently led, than the soldiers of most other races. 
Others, again, like English soldiers, have the good quality of 
never shrinking to the incapacity of bad leaders, though they 
are probably also less susceptible to the thrill of sympathy 
which makes soldiers of other races dilate almost to 
the proportions of their leader's genius. A _ certain 
phlegm in war is the great quality of the English soldier, 
—that which enables him to charge in single line,—an 
immense economy of foree, and one the capacity for which 
appears to be due more to phlegm, and the strange modera- 
tion of that mutually dependent social feeling which is of 
the essence of military esprit de corps, than to more brilliant 
qualities. It is the keenness of the social-heroic feeling which 
gives his brilliancy to the French soldier. It is the absence 
of any such heroic feeling, or rather the absence of any need 
for it,—the stupid limitation of mind, if you will, which pre- 
vents it from occurring to him that there is either grandeur 
or difficulty in doing just what he is ordered to do,—which 
gives his steadfastness to the English soldier. He is less 
capable of any enthusiasm in the matter, and has less need 
for it. What. in the same sense, seems to be the highest 
quality of the German soldier, whom the great Prussian Drill- 
Sergeant has led on to what is, in some respects, the grandest 
campaign of which Europe has any chronicle ? 

It is quite obvious, of course, that there are considerable 
differences between the German soldiers of different States. 
The French have themselves observed that there was 
more fire, more é/an, in some of the South- German 
troops, especially the Bavarian, than even in the Prus- 
sians. On the other hand, for perfection of method and 
discipline, the Prussian element in the German Army seems 
to stand the highest. But putting aside these varieties in 


the constituent elements of the German Army, can we find 
any characteristic which seems to constitute a point of specific 
superiority in the German soldier over the soldier of kindred 
races,—the English, for example, and the Yankee ? 

From all we have read of the recent German campaigns, 
and all we know of the German people, we should say, then, 





that the German soldier is greatly superior to the English and 
American soldier in rationality and equanimity. As for 
courage, all troops are courageous when well led, and most are 
the reverse under bad handling; it is not in courage that 
different troops differ, but in the rationale and conditions of 
their courage. The French are courageous from a feeling of 
honour and by waves of impulse ; the English by phlegmatie 
animal temperament; the Americans by the latter and by natural 
‘cuteness ; but in French, in English, and in American courage 
there is a large flavour of either vanity or self-importance, 
—vanity predominating in the Trench temper, animal self- 
importance in the English, and something between the two in 
the Yankee. But as far as we can see, there is little or no 
element of this sort in the German courage. Germans are not 
inflated into courage; they are not carried away by it, as Eng- 
lish troops so often are, into destructive wantonness ; it is a 
thoroughly rational and modest courage, coming up to what is 
wanted of it, and not going beyond it, and a less selfish and 
self-important courage than that of any other European 
soldiers. From all sides we receive information not only of the 
extreme valour of the German troops in charging heights, as 
at Spicheren, where something like nine of them fell for every 
one of the foe whom they destroyed,—but of their extreme mild- 
ness, reasonableness, and fairness even when the flush of such 
great victories and successes was upon them. Even some of 
Edmund About’s accounts of his conversations with German 
soldiers give proof of this. But from every side we hear re- 
ports of the harmlessness of the victorious soldiery, and their 
forbearance towards the French peasantry amongst whom 
they encamp. For example, a correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette tells how the tempting ripe plums in his host’s garden 
were left untouched by this triumphant army, though it was 
wretchedly supplied with vegetable diet and the sun was the 
sun of August. Now, we may safely say that the somewhat 
brutal aplomb of the English soldier shows no sign of this sort 
of spontaneous forbearance, and that even the acuter and more 
reasonable self-appreciation of the Yankee would consider such 
forbearance quite derogatory to his own worth. A genuinely 
modest species of courage, common enough in the ranks of the 
educated officers, seems to us to have been made for the first 
time, in the German Army, the type also of the privates’ 
courage. And the German soldier seems to show, too, the 
characteristic industrious patience of the German nation in a 
degree exceedingly uncommon in the rank and file of armies. 
English and American soldiers endure hardship, but they 
certainly do not endure it patiently. Their self-respect and 
vanity fret against it, and make their fortitude a mere thing of 
necessity, not a source of strength. But the accounts of the 
German soldiers, ill-provided with food, and sleeping out in 
mere waterproof cloaks (without tents), under heavy rain, 
might be accounts of men who had gone forth into the 
world in a spirit of pure self-sacrifice, so completely do they 
seem to have kept their equanimity in all such trials. Then 
again, look at the perfection of their organization, which 
is no doubt chiefly to be credited to the organizing 
authorities, but not wholly. Few troops in the world 
are susceptible of such perfect classification as the Germans. 
To have not merely your army and commissariat, but 
all your hospital arrangements, all your arrangements for 
burying the dead, in the perfection in which they are in 
the German armies, takes a really cultivated human material. 
All these various functions cannot be harmoniously carried 
out by the different classes of workers without a good turn 
for method in the subordinates as well as in the chiefs. No 
doubt the popular German education is ostentatiously metho- 
dical and exhaustive in its classifications. The divisions and 
sub-divisions of a German class-book are often in the highest 
degree entertaining to a foreigner. What with their Theil, 
Abschnitt, Abtheilung, Unterabtheilung, Sektion, and Para- 
graph, the divisions and sub-divisions almost require a distinct 
study of classification to understand them. But Germans like 
that sort of exhaustive classification. They are before all things 
orderly, and like complete classification, even if it be a little 
ostentatious. We think we see the advantage of this in the 
wonderfully harmonious working of the military organi- 
zation under those great masters of discipline,—the Prus- 
sians. A German private regards himself as Paragraph e, 
Sektion 4, Unterabtheilung 10, Abtheilung 5, Theil 2, of 
the great army; and he fulfils the function of that paragraph, 
—just its function and no more,—without a murmur or a 
conceit that he ought to attempt more. He is part of a 
great artificial classification: and he is absolutely content to 
be that part. 
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But for all that, the German soldier has the full German 
thoroughness. He has formed a clear conception of what he 
has to do, and he wishes to do it. We are told that the Ger- 
man soldiers had hardly crossed the frontier, when they began 
asking the distance to Paris ; and that the only point on which 
they are sore is any hint thrown out that peace will be made 
before they have reached Paris. They remember the great 
Buonaparte’s occupation of Berlin and the other great German 
capitals. They remember the threats of the French Press that 
the present Emperor was to march to Berlin before his own 
féte-day. They have formed a conception that the object of 
war is to put an end to this sort of threat, and to show that 
Germany in her strength can do as much as ever did 
France in her strength, and they will not hear of less. 
Hence the German soldier, with all his patience, modesty, 
and indisposition to go beyond his own assigned part, is full of 
the energy of a clear purpose,—though his conception of what 
is necessary and right is no doubt exaggerated. 

In a word, the German soldier, with as much courage as the 
soldier of any other nation, shows a far more rational courage, 
—a courage more independent of temperament,—a courage 
more governed by a clear and in some respects a temperate pur- 
pose,—a courage not rooted in self-importance, but in modest 
patience,—the courage, that is, of an educated being, and, on 
the whole, of a mild and social, and not self-important edu- 
cated being. Education might restrain the animal wantonness 
of English military courage almost to the same extent. But 
we doubt whether it would give the English private the 
modesty and self-forgetfulness of a race which is intrinsically 
more social and less competitive and pushing than either 
the English or the American. It is a great lesson for Europe 
that the military strength reputed to reside in these unplea- 
sant qualities, can be found in even higher measure without 
them. 


CIVIL MARRIAGE IN [RELAND. 

T is undeniable that the purpose with which Civil Marriage 
was legalized in these kingdoms was nothing else than 
the relief of those classes of persons who declined to consider 
wedlock as a religious relation. Freethinkers of various 
shades of opinion, and several of the minor sects of Noncon- 
formists, were freed from a most degrading choice of alter- 
natives by the Act of 1836, which sanctioned a marriage 
before the Superintendent - Registrar without any religious 
ceremony whatever. It is not easy to understand what 
the value of the marriage before the registrar may be, 
if it be debarred from doing this service. A civil marriage 
requiring as indispensable conditions proof of regular attend- 
ance at a place of worship and reference to the officiating 
minister seems a sufliciently absurd institution, for one cannot 
see why a regular church-goer should entertain any objection 
to being married in a church. In Ireland, however, this 
anomaly actually exists, without even the excuse of antiquity, 
inasmuch as it dates from the enactment of a statute in 1864, 
which introduced a mischievous and apparently useless dis- 

tinction between the marriage laws of England and Ireland. 
At the commencement of the present session, Mr. Gladstone 
very anxiously pleaded for the necessity of an alteration in the 
Irish Marriage Law, to obviate the consequences of disestablish- 
ment. ‘‘ Without some legislation,” he argued, ‘marriage 
would come to a stand-still” within the Disestablished Church. 
We have heard no more of this danger, nor of the suggested 
remedy. The danger, in fact, is chimerical, because after the 
31st of next December the Anglican Church in Ireland will 
cease to be a part of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land. Accordingly, the prohibition which now restrains 
clergymen of the said United Church from becoming them- 
selves registrars of marriage will lapse, and all the 
Disestablished clergy may acquire the same power 
to ratify valid unions that is at present possessed by 
the ministers of Dissenting bodies. But there is a real 
grievance which perhaps has not been brought to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s notice, although the Irish Government is well aware of 
its existence. Marriage is actually at a “ standstill” among 
considerable classes in Ireland, and great hardship is inflicted 
on many who are too poor and undistinguished to make their 
remonstrance heard with effect. The absurd anomaly in the 
law relating to civil marriage produced, as we have said, by 
the legislation of 1864, has been petitioned against by the 
Plymouth Brethren and by the Separatists. Mr. Pim, M.P. 
for Dublin, has, we believe, moved in the matter in behalf of 
the latter. The grievance was admitted by Mr. Attorney- 


General Warren, and a half-promise was given of an amend- 
ment of the law, but as yet neither Conservatives nor Liberals 
have taken the trouble to do this simple act of justice. 

The burden of the unequal law falls upon two distinct classes 


| of persons, as will be evident from the objectionable provisions 


of the Act. Before a marriage can take place under 26th 
Vic., c. 27, the parties are required to send in to the 


Registrar a schedule, containing, among other particulars, 
the place of worship at which one or both of the parties 
usually attend, and the name of the minister usually there 
officiating. Subsequently, a solemn declaration is exacted 
in which the parties are required to aflirm the above particu- 
lars, and without this affirmation no marriage can be per- 
formed before the registrar. Obviously, persons who do not 
usually attend any place of worship cannot without a discredit- 
able subterfuge come under the provisions of the Act. Not 
only Deists and Atheists, but every conscientious adherent of 
the less important Protestant sects, would be unable in Ire- 
land to refer to any place of worship as that which he usually 
attended. But, furthermore, many small communities of 
Nonconformists, though indisputably attached to religion, 
have no recognized ministry; they conduct their worship 
with regularity, but yield to no member of the Church any 
spiritual leadership over the rest. They allow laymen to take 
turn in praying and preaching, and regarding marriage purely 
as a civil contract, they would naturally claim to be married 
before the registrar. Being unable, however, to fill up the 
schedule with the required particulars of reference to the 
minister usually officiating at their place of worship, they are 
not allowed to avail themselves of the Act. To add to the 
injurious character of this hardship, two small classes—the 
Quakers and the Jews, the latter numbering no more than 
300 in the whole of lreland—are specially exempted in the 
Act from the pressure of this provision. We have heard 
of a case which actually occurred, and elicited a decided 
interpretation of the law from the legal advisers of the 
Irish Government, in which two members of a community 
of Separatists were unable to fill up the schedule required 
by the registrar with the name of the officiating minister. 
They gave in the name of a layman who generally con- 
ducted the service, but the authorities at the Castle decided 
that this person was not a minister in the sense of the Act, 
and the registrar refused to celebrate the marriage. The 
parties were both in humble life and narrow circumstances, 
yet they were compelled by this state of the law to come 
over to England at considerable expense, and to have the 
ceremony performed in this country. This course, we under- 
stand, has been resorted to by a considerable number of 
persons, both among the Freethinkers and Nonconformiasts. 

The harshness of the law was at first mitigated by the lax 
interpretations put upon it by the Registrars. They regarded 
the schedules and declarations as mere matters of form. But 
after the matter had been brought to a test by one particular 
instance of hardship, the law adviser to the Irish Government 
decided that the clauses were to be strictly interpreted, and 
the Registrars have received instructions to this effect. Thus 
Marriage is really at a standstill, not alone among Deists, 
Atheists, and conscientious sceptics, but among Separatists, 
Plymouth Brethren, and various other small sects. The 
persons suffering under these disabilities are compelled by 
this law either to undertake an expensive journey across the 
Channel, or to feign conformity with some recognized Church, 
or to live in concubinage. There is a clear case for relief, 
and if Mr. Gladstone attempts next session to amend the 
Irish Marriage Law in the interests of the Anglican Church, it 
is to be hoped he will not forget to consider the case of those 
who are suffering under a more urgent and practical grievance. 
The remedy needed is a very simple one,—an Act extending 
to Ireland the law of this country, regulating marriages before 
the Registrar. 








THE DISTRIBUTION OF NEWS. 

ILE English arrangements for collecting and distributing 
intelligence about this War, though in some respects very 
commendable, are still by no means perfect. It is a great thing, 
for example, that the Times’ leaders are once more authorities,— 
that the Londoner receives every morning at breakfast a very fair 
and occasionally a very powerful analysis of all the latest intelli- 
gence, worked up into an article with definite point and clear 
meaning. ‘There is none of that crass stupidity, that inability to 
comprehend the most patent facts, which distinguished the 7imes 





during the American War, and none of that bewilderment which 
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sometimes in 1866 made its utterances so hazy. It was in a 


1 


| 


rather thick fog at first, having convinced itself, in the teeth of all | 


moral evidence, that the Germans would not attempt to invade; 
but from the moment that cloud lifted, the Times has displayed 
much of the old Crimean insight,—the force which, whether 
we like its direction or not, makes it so indispensable to 
all who feel keen interest in the daily history of the world. 
Most of the remaining London papers, too, have performed the 
function of estimating the war wonderfully well. The Daily News 
and the Telegraph give us accounts the only defect of which isa 
little too much clearness, the movements being a little more complex 
than they say—though, we must add, we suspect the Daily News 
during some days of an error as to the position of Prince Frederick 
Charles—while the Standard, which in its leaders is ludicrously pre- 
judiced, so prejudiced as to be worthless, is in its “‘ Diary ” of the 
War almost exceptionally painstaking and truthful. The only bad 
day’s work we have seen is Friday’s instalment. ‘The work of sum- 
marizing facts was never better done than in the morning London 
papers,—which, let us add, having in our memories some recent com- 








MacMahon a retreat to defend the Vosges, and the retreat 
from Metz upon Chilons a ‘“ combined movement” voluntarily 
executed. Of independent telegrams there are scarcely any of 
any value. ‘The very obvious expedient of making some point in 
Belgium near the front a centre of news, and thence tele- 
graphing it to England, has not been adopted; and no effort 
is made to telegraph details which, if even a day late, 
would be appreciated. Somebody keeps firing off mes- 
sages to Manchester which may or may not be true, but 
are usually sensational and seldom confirmed; and the Standard 


|on Wednesday received from Metz what was, we rather think, 


an excessively clever telegram, so drawn as to pass the French 
censors, yet be perfectly intelligible to observant readers ; but, as 
a rule, no non-oflicial telegrams have been worth much, while 
official and unofficial messages are presented to the public in the 
crudest and most inconvenient fashion. ‘The proprietors of the 
newspapers are apparently under an impression that the British 
public will not buy news by itself, but wants besides the fresh 
news a quantity of totally irrelevant printed matter; and are, 


ments of our own, on this occasion beat the provincials hollow,—and | besides, hampered by the mechanical difficulty of printing 


if the evening papers would do as well, London would have little to | anything in any form but the regular one. 
Their summaries, however, are not good. Somebody | fore, of issuing ‘‘extras”—short slips, with an intelligible ex- 


desire. 


makes on the middle page of the Pail Ala// Gazette suggestions | planation of the fresh news—the 


of noteworthy acuteness—suggestions rarely, wrong—but he is 
too chary of both words and facts, and his rivals tell their readers 
very little indeed. The Standard reserves its strength for the 
morning, its latest comment being usually fantastic; the Glole is 
becoming as French as the Jiyaro, and as unreliable; and as 
for the Lcho, we scarcely know which to wonder at most, 
the sale of the popular little sheet four or five times a day, 
or the want of insight in some of its explanations. ‘Taking 
the papers all in all, however, a Londoner who can spend 
a shilling a day may an unprecedented quantity 
of information about the war, information admirably compiled, 
very clear, and very seldom erroneous. On the other hand, our 
old friends the special correspondents are of comparatively 
little use. Hlalf of them are compelled to remain in cities distant 
from the war, know nothing about the front, and acknowledge 
with charming naiveté that they are writing to a city much better 
informed than they can pretend to be. More than half the remaining 
moiety are soldiers of the Press, men who get under fire and into 
disagreeables and go through adventures in the most spirited way, 
and write long accounts, often very amusing, of their own mishaps, 
but do, nevertheless, send us from time to time scraps of useful 
information. One of the foragers, indeed, Azamat Batuk, though 
apparently never in front—he may go there, but he does not say 
so—never writes without giving evidence that he has collected 
by sheer brain-power some news worth the telling, and the 
Daily News has at least one very keen man. From the 
remaining correspondents who are really in front we may by and 
by get a very good history of the war, but at present they are 
evidently under a parole which makes their letters almost value- 
less except as records of past facts and of scenes which they have 
witnessed with their own eyes. ‘Their descriptions are excellent, 
but even Dr. Russell, with all his experience and his nerve, is 
rather historiographer of the Army than special correspondent 
with it; and his rivals, though most readable writers, seem to be 
entirely new hands, who describe an engagement very much as a 
clever reporter would describe a murder,—fail, that is, while pro- 


get 


ducing excellent pictures of isolated occurrences, to give anything | 


like a bird’s-eye view of an entire engagement. 

It is, however, of the distribution of news, as contra-distin- 
guished from records and letters, that Londoners have chiefly to 
complain. ‘To begin with, the utility of the electric telegraph has 
in this war been very partial. ‘lhe telegraphs nearest the front 
are virtually in the hands of the French and German Governments, 
who only permit such telegrams to pass as they approve. 
German Government, being in the main victorious, is very frank, 
and the King’s telegrams have been most valuable sources 
of information; but he does not always know the whole 
truth, and when he does and does not quite like it, even the 
stout-hearted old man gets just a little hazy. ‘These telegrams, 
moreover, are not written for our edification specially ; they are 
only sent, or at all events only published, when there is some im- 
portant incident to describe ; and for some days there was a break 
of some fifty miles in the German line, which had to be crossed on 
horseback, and delayed telegrams for the best part of a day. As 
for the French telegrams, they seem to be sometimes manipulated 
in Paris, and when accurate are so befogged with offlicialisms as to 
be nearly as bad. In the language of the Ministry of the Interior, 


the defeat of Forbach is still a “check,” the hopeless flight of] the road.” 


The | 
| 4 a 
‘various grotesque attitudes of the last combat,—‘ Zouaves and 


Instead, there- 


y ‘lift ” something or other out 
of their columns, and insert the new telegram bodily, thus per- 
suading the unlucky buyer to read again what he has read fre- 
quently less than two hours before. No process more utterly 
bewildering can be imagined, or more wasteful of time, and it is 
wholly unnecessary. Supposing that extras are impossible for 
mechanical reasons—though we think those sharp urchins would 
manage somehow to divide sheets of them, and that the public 
desires the ‘psissima verba of telegrams—an assumption we doubt 
—it would still be possible to insert below them, as the all Mall 
frequently does, a clear but very short statement of their autho- 
rity, their drift, and their reiation to any intelligence previously 
received, in a type easily distinguishable from that of the rest 
of the paper. ‘Lhe new telegram would then really inform the pub- 
lic, instead of as at present merely supplying data for information 
to be communicated on the following day, Even if such explanation 


| were impossible in intermediate editious, it might be given in one 








late one, and would be highly valued as a corrective to the snip- 
pety bits of contradictory news which the public now swallows 
greedily, but can by no meaus digest. Of the scores of thousands 
who read the news submitted every hour to Londoners on 
Wednesday, not one thousand, we undertake to say, had the 
faintest idea of its true drift, or had any definite idea of the 
comparative authenticity of statements which in the Globe 
were held to imply French successes, in the Standard were 
credited rather to the Prussians, and in the Echo were left, 
unattributed, to the readers’ discretion. Four lines of type also 
giving accurately the latest dates from the front, from Paris, 
and from Berlin would clear many a mind, and so would a state- 
ment as to the maps in which each newspaper puts its trust. These 
things are trifles, however, compared with the one mistake,—the 
habit of publishing telegrams red-hot in morsels, without expla- 
nations, without sequences, and with headings frequently intended 


to mislead. 
I’ is not a little remarkable that even the most vivid descrip- 
tions of the horrors of a battle-field,—such descriptions, for 
instance, as Dr. Russell gives in the remarkable letter in Tuesday's 
Times of the battle-field of Wiirth,—excite vastly less horror than 
many events which do not, in fact, imply a millionth part of 
the addition to human suffering and sorrow, and than some 
which imply no such addition at all. Even Dr. Rassell himself 
seems to have felt less and expressed less at the familiar sight 
which every fresh battle-field presents of the slain stiffened in the 





HUMAN MEASURES OF HORROR. 


‘Turcos in all the fantastic rigidity of death in battle,’—and yet 
less again at the pale faces of the still suffering wounded,—than 
he felt and expressed at a sight quite novel even to him and 


| somewhat inexplicable, of two miles of cavalry accoutrements, 


‘‘ cuirasses, shakos, saddles, valises, and tunics,” ranged along the 
road without any indication of the way iu which their former owners 
came by their death. ‘‘ Not a cuirass,” says Dr. Russell, in 
amazement, ‘ was pierced by a bullet. I looked most narrowly; 
others did the same. And yet what had been the fate of the 
wearers? ‘That is a problem I cannot solve, nor could anyone 
else. Yet itis plain the cuirassiers had been annihilated. . . . As 
I said, this sort of work was visible for quite two miles along 
And it is evident that these grim trophies of a 
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wholesale but inexplicable slaughter affected the experienced eye | 
of the describer of many battle-fields, more than the unburied | 
bodies themselves of soldiers obviously slain by the bullet or the 
bayonet. Again, to take a much stronger case, there are mis- 
chances which excite infinitely deeper horror than either the dead 
bodies or the other grim trophies of any battle-field. We will not 
refer to the horrors of crime, like the wholesale Denham murder, 
for there the chief element of horror is probably the pitiless lust 
for blood in the murderer’s heart; but take the horror genuinely 
felt and profusely expressed the other day when, through some 
miscalculation of weight and distance, a criminal condemned 
to the gallows, and who would, in the usual course of the 
law, have died by suffocation, not without, perhaps, some minutes’ 
struggle, was beheaded by the too great and abrupt fall of 
his own body. In that case, there was probably a real 
diminution of suffering. Death was much more instantaneous 
than it otherwise might have been ; and though a grim incident was 
added to the scene, as far as regarded the spectators, no one could 
even dream that the wretched man whose death was thus hastened 
by a few moments, not having anticipated or foreseen the miscal- 
culation, could have suffered even a second of either mental or 
physical pain which his sentence did not strictly involve. Yet the 
mere grimness of the effect, as described in the news of the day, pro- 
duced more sickness of horror, we are safe in saying, than the most 
vivid of the descriptions we have received of all the battle-fields of 
the war. Why is this? And why did Dr. Russell evidently feel 
more shocked at the continuous thread of cuirasses unperforated 
by bullets than he would have done even by the boiies of the 
soldiers themselves, had they borne the ordinary traces of the bullet 
or the bayonet ? 

A part of the answer undoubtedly is that there is a practical logic | 
in even the most illogical of mankind, which attenuates the emotion 
of horror for all results of which the known causes are, so to say, 
accepted by us as practical assumptions. Sudden death always horri- 
fies more than any death of which the approaches have been slow, 
though it usually implies infinitely less suffering. Horror bears 
no fixed proportion at all to the amount of the pain and the evil | 
which excite it. It depends indefinitely more on the unpre- 
paredness of the imagination than on the extent of the misery 
which causes it. A mother who would faint away with horror at 
seeing her son thrown from his horse, or upset in a boat, will 
nurse him through delirium and decline without one sensation of 
horror, though not without an immeasurably greater amount of 
suffering. "Had a single company of MacMahon’s men fallen 
dead simultaneously from sunstroke on a hot day, the horror of 
the event would have been far greater than that felt for the tens 
of thousands slain in those great battles for which Europe was 
prepared. ‘The burning of the Cathedral at Santiago, during 
the special celebration of the worship of the Virgin Mary, created 
more horror than the death of half-a-million in Orissa by sheer 
starvation. Horror depends much more on an abrupt shock to 
the nerves, and that, again, much more on the absolute unexpected- 
ness of the cause, than on the magnitude of the misery involved in 
the effect. Dr. Russell was prepared for the dead bodies; he was 
not prepared for those ghastly rows of dead men’s cuirasses with- 
out bullet-holes,—and the latter accordingly shocked him more 
than the former. All England was prepared for ghastly battle- 
fields, but no one was prepared for a gallows acting like a 
guillotine, and consequently the horror produced by the ghastly 
effect of a miscalculation which injured nobody was greater than 
the horror produced by causes the fearful results of which every 
one had anticipated. 

But unpreparedness of mind is not the only condition of 
horror, even where the object which excites the horror is, in- 
tellectually speaking, quite inadequate. Even if you are fully 
prepared for a contemptible close to a contemptible life, even if 
no other end would fully satisfy the moral logic of events, there is 
a horror, against which no one can be proof, say, in the drunkard’s 
death in a fit of intoxication,—or in the lonely and miserable death 
of a mother who had given all her children cause all their lives to 
hate and avoid her,—or in the abject terror of the worst murderer 
who ever suffered for his crimes, as the final hour comes on. In 
all these cases, though the issue is the most obvious and necessary 
consequence of the law that man reaps as he sows, the horror 
is none the less for the absence of all immediate surprise, 
of all shock to intellectual expectation, and is often, indeed, 
infinitely greater than the greatest horror excited by the most 
novel and grotesque effects of sudden calamity or mischance. ‘I'he 
reason of this we take to be one rather tending to confirm than to 
weaken our previous theory that the degree of horror depends on 
the shock caused by surprise. It seems to be that there are humau 
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events so unnatural in the strictest sense of the term, that no 
preparation for them, no evidence, however convincing, that they are 
coming and indeed inevitable, can take away the edge of therevulsion 
which they cause to our feelings. We may see perfectly well that 
the drunkard is living the life and preparing for himself the death 
of a brute; but none the less when delirium tremens carries him 
off, the effect of his whole career has in it something so mon- 
strous, so repellent, that we feel as great a shock in looking at the 
completed whole as if it were made up of paradoxes, instead of being 
in itself perfectly consistent. ‘The paradox that such a whole can 
be at all, strikes upon us with fresh force, and we rebel against 
the evidence of fact with a moral surprise which. more than 
supplies the place of the absence of any intellectual surprise at an 
issue which we have long been led to expect. 

But neither is this sort of horror felt in any intensity at the 
deaths of an ordinary battle-field. It is true that numbers of pre- 
sumably happy and useful lives,—lives of men fit for all sorts of 
pacific achievements, both great and small,—are cut short by a 
sudden and apparently cruel death, and of course, in this fact alone 
there is a certain amount of moral paradox against which the heart 
rebels, and which is the foundation of such horror as the thought 
of a battle-field is adapted to excite. But then, on the other hand, 
take life as you will, the sudden stroke which cuts short happiness 
and usefulness comes at last to all, and hardly ever with clearer evi- 
dence of that noble willingness to lose even life for a purpose nobler 
than that of any individual life, than when it comes to a soldier 
dying on the battle-field for a cause which he believes, however 
mistakenly, to be the cause of his country. Whatever may be justly 
said against war, no one can deny that a manly death in the service 
of a national cause, is a great testimony to the disinterestedness 
and nobility of human nature, and of its superiority to selfish fears. 
No one can say with any confidence that many of those who 
die such a death, would have dicd a nobler death had their 
life come to what is called a natural close. There is, no doubt, 
cause for horror in the sudden and not inevitable rupture of so 
many ties, and the sudden and not inevitable loss to the earth of 
so much devoted energy and discipline. But then horror can only 
be felt in proportion as the intellectual or moral shock is relatively 
violent. Intellectually, war prepares us for all these events, though 
war itself is horrible. Morally, it is hardly true to say that lives 
so cut short are in any true sense wasted or unnaturally ended, 
They are ended under the shadow of a great duty, which is by no 
means the rule in death. ‘They are ended in victory over 
individual and selfish fears, which is by no means the 
rule in death. And they are ended much more often than 
not in such a way that the friends and survivors will think 
with some pride and much affection of those whom they have lost, 
which is hardly the rule in death. In short, looking to what 
human life and human death usually are, no one can say that the 
death of the battle-field in any sense excites that rebellion of the 
mind and imagination against it as monstrous, which is most 
fitted to excite true moral horror. ‘The intellectual surprise is 
wanting, and that moral revulsion of nature which we feel against 
that which is utterly below nature, is also wanting ; and hence, 
the scene of all others on earth which probably represents the 
greatest total of grief, pain, and desolation, excites far less horror 
than the accidental beheading of a murderer doomed only to be 
hanged, or the writhings of a guilty conscience at the inevitable 
close of a guilty life. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_»—— 
A HOLIDAY IN THE TYROL. 
I.—Tue Passion Piay. 
(To THe Epirorn oF “THe SrecratTor.”] 
Berne, Friday, August 12, 1870. 
Sir,—‘ Violent disturbances in Paris!’ ‘An Englishman shot 
by order of the Government as a Prussian spy!’ Imagine my 
consternation. Why, Ilenry is precisely the sort of person to 
get shot as a Prussian spy. I don’t mean that he looks like a 
spy ; but he has a large beard, and is horribly shortsighted and 
looks like a book-worm, and has German books in his bag, and 
he unfortunately has a habit, got from our many weeks of travel 
in Germany, of saying ‘‘ Herein” instead of ** Come in” when 
anybody knocks at the door,—a habit by which a German waiterina 
French inn has more than once found out that German is the 
right language to talk to him in; and then he is very imprudent 
in his talk, and is just as certain to revile the Emperor in France 
as in Switzerland. Nobody, I am sure, would ever suspect me of 
being Prussian ; and as I can’t get on in German at all fluently, 
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the French, if they would reason, might be pretty sure my 
husband is not German; but they are quite frantic just now, 
and for anything I see, Henry has every bit as good a 
chance of being shot on suspicion as poor Mr. Elliot.« I 
am afraid our stay at Berne begins to look somewhat indefinite, 
for I tell Henry I really cannot allow ourselves to furnish 
occasion for a ‘* Correspondence between the English and French 
Governments on the arrest and execution of Mr. and Mrs. " 
English subjects.” He says it would be a very distinguished 
close to our career ; but of that I am not ambitious, and I cannot 
forget the large circle of attached friends who would deplore our 
loss and give Lord Granville good reason to deplore it too,—even 
without making any allowance for his naturally kind heart. Well, 
as I tell Henry, there is the back-door through Italy always open, 
and I suppose we could get home by way of Malta and Gibraltar 
at no greater sacrifice than a long sea-voyage. For the present, 
however, Berne is very pleasant and safe, and I have the consola- 
tion of seeing English tourists still voluntarily coming by driblets 
into the Swiss trap in which we are nibbling our Alpine cheese 
with so anxious a heart as to the ultimate ‘ way out.’ But to 
return to my Ammergau narrative. 

We had felt more anxious, as I told you in my last letter, as to 
the effect of the Passion-Play on us, the nearer we were to the 
fulfilment of the long-delayed expectation. Like most other 
English people who went there, I had read the account of the play 
in “Quits” by the Baroness Tautphceus, at the time when 
Flunger, who now acts the part of Pilate, took that of Christ. 
And her account made me fear the play might be almost too 
oppressively real, too much of an illusion. On the other hand, 
on the Saturday, Henry had been shown Joseph Mair, who 
now takes the part of Christ, sitting in a wide-a-wake and 
short jacket with some friends outside one of the Ammergau inns, 
drinking a glass of beer, and had thought his face, as seen under 
these not very fortunate circumstances, though gentle and, for his 
position in life, singularly refined, quite wanting in the majesty 
requisite to present springs of action so unique and unearthly, 
—and apparently, too, a little shadowed by a persvnal melan- 
choly, or perhaps it might be by a craving for work more suitable 
to his powers than the wood-carving which is his usual occupa- 
tion. How, if the whole representation were marred by a touch 
of anything morbid and self-regarding in the expression of one 
who in every word and deed should have seemed to be founding a 
kingdom that is not of this world? But neither fear was in the 
least realized. The open-air theatre, with the very un-Oriental 
scenery,—the bright green mountain-side, with its herds of cows, 
its Layfields and pine woods, towering behind the stage and its 
mimic Jerusalem,—the larks that hung over the audience vying 
with the finest of the singers in the beauty of their song,—the 
bright butterflies that darted to and fro among us whenever a 
gleam of sun came out,—all gave an outside framework, as it 
were, to the play which kept our imaginations fully awake to 
the fact that it was but a reproduction of the Passion in a 
distant land and time, and guarded us against falling under 
the spell of what I might call an unreal realism. Moreover, 
the long-robed and gaily-robed ‘ Schutzgeister,” ‘ protecting 
spirits,’ as the people there called them, who played the part 
of a Greek chorus, reciting, chaunting, and singing their com- 
ments on the development of the action, and their descriptions of 
those various illustrative tableaux-vivants from the earlier periods 
of Jewish history, by which the leading events of our Lord's 
life were, or were supposed to be, prefigured, interposed a 
confessed artistic purpose between the spectator and the action, 
and protected us from any illusion that we were gazing at the 
greatest, darkest, brightest action of human history, and not 
merely at a dim image of it. ‘There is not only no vulgar attempt 
at that ‘ deception’ which is falsely called realism, and is, in fact, 
the most utter unrealism ; but there is a much completer freedom 
from it than is at all usual in the modern drama;—a freedom 
partly due to the pure air and natural lights and shadows of 
the wide mountain landscape, which counteract every morbid 
or artificial excitement,—partly to the greatness of the action 
itself, which, like the themes of the old Greek tragedies, kept 
before our eyes sufferings and aims elevated far beyond those 
of ordinary life. Hence, though I felt, with the heroine in 
** Quits,” from the moment that the procession with Christ sitting 
on the ass wound on to the stage, that every interest centred 
at once in that strangely impressive figure, from which it 
was impossible to remove the eyes while it remained before 
them,—yet there was not a trace of that harassing and 
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absorbing pain which would have accompanied any illusion, 
any forgetfulness that what we saw was not an image of the past, 
but a tragedy maturing in our presence. On the other hand, 
Henry’s fear that there would hardly be enough majesty in the 
figure, or sufficient elevation above personal mortifications to ex- 
press the supernatural range of motive essential to the whole, dis- 
appeared in a moment. The singular grace of the purple robe did 
something; but Herr Mair’s complete possession by the radical 
idea of our Lord’s life,—an interior life lived with the Father which 
drew none of its deeper springs from mere earthly circumstance,— 
gave to a dark face, and tender, speaking eyes, which certainly had 
enough capacity for expressing, under other influences, a morbid 
dejection, a grandeur of mien, and a complete ‘‘ detachment” from 
all earthly passion which I have never seen,—at least in combina- 
tion with so much human tenderness,—in any of the painters’ 
ideal Christs. If there were any defect in the representation, it was 
perhaps that the far-away light in the eyes so entirely predominated 
that one missed in vividness the flash when it struck either on evil 
or on good. When, after sliding with inexpressible grace from the 
ass on which he rode, and entering the outer Court of the Temple, 
he finds it full of the tables of the money-changers and of those who 
sold doves, there is perhaps too much of mild serenity in the tone 
of the severe judgment, ‘ It is written, my Father’s house is a house 
of prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves.’ When he asks 
Judas, ‘ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” 
there is not that lightening of the eye for which one looks. And 
when, bending under the cross, he cries, ‘‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for your children. If 
this is done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ?” there 
is hardly that piercing vision of the appalling future in his glance 
which seems to be demanded by its wholly obliterating for the 
moment so terrible a present. But this, I think, is almost the only 
criticism which the most fastidious observer could have passed. 
For true and perfectly natural stateliness of movement and 
dignity of manner, both in private with the Apostles, and amidst 
every indignity of the trial, it is impossible to conceive Herr 
Mair’s part surpassed. ‘* Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye 
say well, for so 1 am,” is pronounced in a tone which explains how 
impossible it was that any act of humility, like the washing of 
the disciples’ feet, should in him involve a humiliation. The 
almost utter silence, too, before Annas, Caiaphas, Herod, and 
Pilate, and the complete passiveness in the hands of the soldiers, 
as they struck and insulted him, were all accompanied by a Jook, 
not of fortitude and tension, but rather of what the Roman 
Catholics cail ‘recollection,’ a look as if there were nothing in 
these coarse questions and insults to which any genuine answer or 
explanation or expostulation were appropriate, but rather only a 
current of inevitable passions, a surface current of which the moving 
spring lay deep beyond the reach of words; as if, in short, there 
were no real want which words could reach, only, at most, an 
opportunity for words which could not but be vain. Nothing struck 
me more freshly than the effect of this prolonged and hardly- 
broken silence of Christ’s. In reading the history, one cannot 
realize this, both because the events pass far too quickly in the 
terse narrative, and because such silence, till you sce it, is a nega- 
tive and not a positive conception. I confess I never realized so 
fully the meaning of ‘the Word made flesh’ as when I perceived 
the connection between the Divine speech and silence. 

The crucifixion thrilled, but did not horrify me. The scene 
opens after the crosses of the crucified malefactors have been 
already raised on each side. And as the greater cross in 
the middle, on which Christ is stretched, is slowly elevated 
into its place, and Mair’s head turns painfully round, his eyes 
resting upon the soldiers immediately beneath him, who are throw- 
ing their dice for his unseamed garment, and then on the group of 
women and disciples standing afar off, a slight shudder ran through 
the audience, and in all parts of the theatre there were men and 
women alike unable to restrain their tears. But even then there 
was no physical horror. ‘The scene was too familiar in the 
history of Christian art. The living forms of the soldiers 
and the priests as they pass and repass the dying figure, 
the weeping Magdalen with her yellow robe and her long 
hair wound round the foot of the cross, the voice which pardons 
the penitent malefactor, asks forgiveness for the mockers, and com- 
mends the mother to the beloved disciple, though they vivify the 
great conceptions of Albert Diirer or Velasquez, and do something 
towards bridging the waste of centuries, do not in the least impose 
on the spectator. The whole medium of triumphant associations 
through which you gaze and listen, is too strong for that. You 
are not conniving at a murder ; you are commemorating a sacrifice. 
It is a pity that the play does not end here, or that if any sceues 
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are given after the resurrection, they should not be the walk to | 
Emmaus and the appearance to St. Thomas, which have in them | 
so much of human pathos. The scenes of resurrection and ascen- | 


scenes where the mob of Jerusalem, stirred up by the priests and 
' terrified at the prospect of Roman vengeance for the kingly claims 
of Christ, howls for the release of the ruflian Barabbas (who, 


sion, with their somewhat clumsily-arranged machinery of miracle, | | clothed in his prison sackcloth, looks on with brutal enjoyment at 


a little mar the wonderful unity of the previous effect. 
Of the disciples, Peter, John, and Judas were given with real | 


| the scene), and for the crucifixion of Jesus. 


After a most exqui- 
site piece of music in parts,—the present music, by the way (much 


power by Jakob Hett, Jobann Zwink, and Gregor Lechner, of | of it wonderfully fine, and, I was told by those who know more of 
whom the second looked rather “ the disciple whom Jesus loved ” | it than myself, very original) was composed by an Ammergau 
than the Son of Thunder (Boanerges) ; while the last, though he | schoolmaster in 1810, and no part of it has ever been published,— 


made perhaps a little too much of the greed and avarice of Judas, 
expressed his despair at the issue of his sin in an attitude of agony | 
that I can never forget,—his hand pressed on his forehead with | 
a force which brought his elbow above the level of his head, 
and his upturned face gleaming white with horror. The 
curious thing was that all these men were genuine peasants in 
their speech and demeanour,—not clowns or rude-mannered, but 
‘unlearned and ignorant men,”—while not a vestige of this origin 
hung about their comrades who took the parts of Christ, Pilate, 
and Herod. Indeed, the art shown by Herr Flunger and Herr 
Lang, who took respectively the parts of Pilate and Herod, was 
marvellous. ‘The former is the same actor who twenty years ago 
delighted the Baroness Tautphosus so much by his representation 
of Christ. In 1860 he took the part which he acted again this year, 
of Pilate. It is hard to conceive two characters so different. But 
for Madame Tautphceus’s evidence, it would be impossible to con- 
ceive that the face which expressed so powerfully the Roman noble’s 
proud indifference to the superstitions of the Jews, his haughty con- 
tempt and dislike for the high priests, his supercilious wonder at 
Christ’s mysticism and impracticability, however modified by a 
clear recognition of the singuiar loftiness of character beneath, his 
sagacious deference to popular wishes, and none the less his funda- 
mental scorn for the mob he was so anxious to conciliate, could 
have expressed twenty years ago the wonderful spiritual beauty and 
‘detachment’ from earthly motives of the Saviour of mankind. One 
would have called his face a cold though by no means cruel one. 
Certainly, with Herr Lang, who took the part of Ilerod, any such 
change of parts must have been always quite impossible. His was 
a part of selfish and sensual good-nature and luxurious vanity. He 
welcomes Christ as the Czar or Napoleon might have welcomed 
Mr. Home, from the appetite for physical marvel, and suggests to 
him one miracle after another which he would like to see performed, 
treating Christ's unbroken silence as indicating imbecility and im- 
posture which are irritating because they have wasted time which he 
might have spent in amusement and have made him look foolish, but 
which it would be ridiculous to treat as justifying death. He sends 
Jesus away with a shrug of the shoulder,—‘ John the Baptist at 
least could make kings tremble ;—this man is a dumb dog, not to 
be compared to him for a moment.’ ‘The contrast between the 
puppet-king living for pleasure and ostentation, and the working 
Roman Governor could hardly have been more powerfully given. 

But the most unexpected of the impressions which the Play 
made upon me was that produced by the vivid popular life thrown 
into it. You saw this as well in the most purely pictorial as in 
the most exciting and clamorous scenes. ‘The tableaux-vivants 
from the Old Testament, really picturesque and brilliant, often 
contained many more than a hundred figures, and amongst them 
considerable numbers of children in attitudes which were never 
for a moment varied during the three or four minutes that 
they were presented to the spectators. At least, I only once saw 
a mere baby’s arm tremble, and the fiery sword, which the angel 
pointed at Adam and Eve when driven out of Paradise, waver, 
I think, a moment in its bearer’s hand; and Ilenry, who saw the 
whole play again when it was repeated on the Monday (I seeing 
only a part), reported that ‘Tobit’s little dog, a wiry terrier of 
rather a large breed, which I had supposed to be stuffed, wagged 
its tail and ran off as the curtain descended before it was quite 
hidden from’ view. But, for the most part, the artistic perfection of 
very difficult and elaborate tableaux, including great numbers of 
figures of all ages, and for the preparation of which often three or 
four minutes must have been the longest available time, was 
really marvellous. Moreover, we heard, and our. own experience 
partly confirmed it, that the grouping is varied in almost every 
performance, being left in great measure to the artistic in- 
stinct and training of the performers. Such a tableau as that of 
the people of Israel massed together in the wilderness, where every 
man, woman, and child looks up with awe and joy as the shower of 
manna descends from heaven,—a tableau connected with the gift of 
the living bread in the Last Supper,—could only have been arranged 
as it is by a people whose ancestors had been trained to artistic 
work of this kind, and among whom the tradition had never faded 
away. But this popular effect is still more striking in the 














in which the chorus pleads for the release of Jesus, while the unseen 
crowds in the background respond with demands for the release of 
Barabbas and the most solemn imprecations of the blood of our 
Lord on themselves and their children, the scene commences in 
which they fiercely urge the crucifixion, and repel with ferocity what 
seem to be the sneers of the Roman Governor at their wish to have 
their King crucified. ‘There was the effect of a truly local mob,— 
of common habits and common origin about the demeanour of the 
multitude in this scene,—which made its apparent passion infinitely 
more impressive than that of any stage crowd I ever saw. It was 
a people, and not a mere company of actors, a people swayed by 
the feeling of vehement common interests and fears. Henry said 
that Mr. Darwin should cite the Ammergau Play as “a proof of 
the hereditary accumulation of artistic capacities in a selected 
race,” whatever he meant by that ; but it sounds so well, I thought 
[{ would mention it. None of these people get real profit by the 
play. Iwas told that the most that players of the first class, Joseph 
Mair, Flunger, and the leader of the orchestra, Herr Gutsjell, with 
many others, would get in a good year, would be about £12, for 
something like thirty or forty full performances (of eight hours 
each) and innumerable rehearsals through the previous winter. 
Clearly that is no profit, but a great pecuniary loss. ‘This year, as 
the performances ended two or three months before the usual time, 
I fear they will get nothing; and perhaps the poor actors will 
be shot before they feel the need of it. 

But as to the tendency of the Passion-Play, you may ask, was it 
to produce a deeper feeling for Christ, or to fritter feeling away in 
picturesque effects? I can only answer for myself. I admit tha 
in many of the audience there were occasionally signs of a shallow 
and empty curiosity. When the liberated doves flew out of the 
‘Temple, there was a titter; and there was an inane disposition to 
regard Judas as the comic character of the piece, —comic on account 
of his failure. When he cast down, with every sign of real despair, 
the thirty pieces of silver on the floor of the treasury, I heard a dis- 
tinct giggle; and one chit of a German girl near us said to her 
brother, ‘Ich kann nur lachen” (‘I can’t help laughing’), in a 
weak, apologetic way, that gave me a strong desire to order her off 
to bed. But nothing more exalting than the effect apparently pro- 
duced on the actors themselves is easily imaginable. And for myself, 
I can only say that when some Sundays later I heard in the lesson of 
the day St. John’s account of the crucifixion, it came to me with a 
freshness and power that made my heart beat fast. Again I heard the 
oaths and jests of the soldiers, saw the high priests wagging their 
wicked grey heads, heard the people yelling ** We have no king 
but Ceasar,” was filled with the majesty of that thrilling voice 
which declared, ** For this end was I born, and for this cause came 
I into the world, that I might bear witness to the ‘Truth ;” and 
caught the balf-supercilious, balf-sad enigma put by the Noman 
Governor, ** What is truth?” I can only describe the general effect 
produced on my mind as the Spanish friar described to Wilkie, 
when gazing in admiration at one of the Last Suppers of Velasquez, 
how the picture had so taken possession of his imagination as to 
make the common events of life seem almost unreal phantoms beside 
it. ‘The Passion Play at Ammergau had much the same effect on 
my mind :— 

It seemed as though ¢hese were the living men, 
And we, the coloured shadows on the wall.” 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN DIFFICULTIES, 


A WAR-INTERIOR. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Weilburg, August 8. 
You will at once comprehend how everything concerned with 
events like the present seizes hold of the mind, and requires a 
strong physical frame to stand the emotions they cause for any 
length of time; but it is a grand time to watch the manner in 
which the war has taken hold of all Germany, rich and poor, 
—the way in which it has cast aside all political and reli- 
gious feuds. All former grudges and jealousies; and even the 
wrongs done by one Sovereign to another are forgiven at a 
moment’s notice. There is the one strong feeling; our 
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all i at stake—honour, nationality, and everything. For 
this everybody must be ready to sacrifice whatever is valued 
most; their husbands, sons, often their sole supports, are taken 
from them; younger sons not quite of the required age for 
service go as volunteers, and father and mother are proud to let 
them go ; they leave home without repining, in a manner befitting 
so earnest and sacred a cause, with the feeling but few of us will 
return, but it must be! We have instantly opened various sub- 
scriptions for the sick and wounded at Weilburg. We ladies 
have formed a club, as we have set up a hospital for 200 sick, and 
are expecting the first miserable inmates in a day or two. If you 
saw the supply of linen we have got together, how the peasants 
walk miles to bring us basketsful, always accompanied by little 
supplies of money, how they are all ready to do their very utmost, 
you would be touched. My brother at M—— rode over to some 
villages to tell the people how thankfully little contributions were 
received. An old widow said to him, ‘‘ Herr Amtmann, I have 
no kith and kin to devote to my country ; but you shall have all 
my little savings, and I have a fat cow which I shall sell at once, 
and then you shall have it all.” My brother had the greatest 
difficulty in refusing the tin box containing her little savings, con- 
sisting of some silver coins, and was finally obliged to accept a 
few five-groschen pieces; and this happens in one of the provinces 
which Napoleon thought it necessary to make his people believe 
wanted deliverance from the Prussian yoke. Not a single 
German felt Napoleon's insult more deeply than our ex-Duke, when 
he was offered the restoration of his dukedom if he would ally him- 
self with the French. The answer he gave was, “I shall know 
well what I have to do asa German!” ‘That very day he offered 
his services to the King of Prussia, who placed him on the staff 
of the Crown Prince. It is a strange meeting, this staff, the 
Prince of Gliickstadt, Duke of Augustenberg, Prince of Nassau, &c. 
The parting from our battalion was very trying, or rather, from 
the individuals one knows personally. ‘They left us early on 
Monday, the 25th, and as they passed our windows in line to the 
station, there was something so calm and resolute in them that 
they infected one in a measure. ‘Those we know best had been 
with us the night before; last of all, poor Sergeant KE. came, 
and simple-minded good man that he is, we felt parting from him 
the most. ‘There is something so very excellent in him, something 
so touching in his strong sense of duty, of right and wrong, all 
underneath a calm, manly manner; and though he was the only 
one of us that could control his voice, there was that in his voice 
and expression as he wished us good-bye that when he had left 
the house we all felt :— 
“Dich werden wir nicht wiedersehen ! 
‘* We shall never seo thee again!” 
I put a few envelopes directed to me into his pocket-book, with 
a sheet of paper inside, to write us a line after he had been in 
an engagement ; but somehow, I have but little hopes; he left all 
his little possessions here, to send to his poor parents in case of 
his non-return. He goes as sergeant, and three of his brothers are 
in another regiment. ‘The man to be admired and the pattern of 
a soldier is our Major, Von B., clearness and decision never forsake 
him, and the implicit trust his officers and men have in him has 
perhaps been rarely paralleled. At the same time, he is the most 
tender and loving husband and father. H. Von E., his aide-de-camp, 
managed to come to us most evenings for a little while before they 
left, and his first words generally were, ‘* Nein ich sage ihnen der 
Major ist wundervoll! wabrhaft gross in seiner Umsicht, seinem 
Verstand!” ‘+I tell you the Major is a wonderful man, really grand 
in his foresight and comprehension!” I have a great feeling of 
affection for him and his charming wife. She was always a very 
fragile-looking slight person, and there is hardly anything left of her 
now. Sheis asoldier’s daughter, her father, a General in the Prus- 
sian Army having been a Knight of the Iron Cross of the first order, 
which was given (and is given again now) when a man has twice 
distinguished himself for valour. 
spirit in her which will not let her give in or faint. 
herself beyond her strength in the hospital arrangements. 
these Jast days are terrible. 
the ten that form the 11th corps d’armée, we know to have 
engaged in the taking of Wissenburg on the 4th and of the 
Geisberg, and in the great battle of Worth on the 6th, and we have 
as yet not been able to hear details. We only know of the 
startling successes wherever our brave troops have attacked, and 
we kngw through one of the King’s own telegrams that the battles, 
especi tally the taking of the Geisberg, was ‘‘ sehr blutig,”"— 
bloody.” Iwill enclose you the telegram received on Sunday. 


arrived whilst we were at church, “and the Landrath, who had | | burg. 
received it, stood at one of the principal entrance-doors and read | him, and this was his favourite. 





With such a husband there is a| handkerchiefs ; 
She exerts | with 
Just | deep a silence that one dreaded the doors being opened. 
Our 80th Regiment, which is one of | Wine and water mixed, 
been | 


' took but little. 


| 


it to us. You can imagine with what mixed Sensations of 
pleasure and anxiety it was received. The emotion wag too 
much, and whether from joy, pride, or anxiety, there was 
not a dry eye amongst the whole number. ‘There stood four 
of the officers’ wives, many a mother who has not one, but 
two or three, sons in the ranks; but though there were gentle- 
men among us, my gentle friend Frau Von B. was the first who 
could command herself. Ashy pale, and like one petrified, the words, 
in her wonderfully clear, soft voice, ‘‘ Lassen wir das Gottver- 
trauen nicht sinken” (“* Let not our trust in God fail us”), sounded 
almost angelic, and acted like magic. ‘Then there came the peal 
of all the bells, and the cannon roaring from the hills above us. 
It was one of those moments but rare in life (and fortunately so), 
when nothing but the unearthly part seems left in one. They 
generally come as a compensation for much misery, and so they 
did here; but only in a measure, for the greater misery one also 
felt was to come yet. I have twice had little hurried notes from 
H. von E.; the last, dated the 5rd, I received only yesterday 
(7th). ‘'hey had been in bivouac for the first night, and were 
stationed near Rohrbach, not far from Bitsch. They could only 
be taken by rail as far as Biebrich, from thence they marched in 
four days, from 6 to 1 o'clock every day. Close to Landau their 
march was like one triumphal procession. ‘The Major said that it 
was quite touching to sce the extreme readiness of the people to do 
their very best for them; that he expressed his regret for having 
to bring his battalion into a small place in the Pfalz, already more 
than filled with troops; but the woman answered, ‘ Ah, Herr 
Major, you cannot bring us too many, for then alone can we feel 
safe.” 

August 10.—When I had got so far on Monday, I went out for 
a walk, and hardly outside the door I saw a number of people 
collecting around a single individual being led away from the 
station, and I soon recognized him to be a sergeant of our bat- 
talion, who only married a girl from here a week before they left. 
He was wounded in the leg. I saw the poor fellow was over- 
whelmed with questions, but I cut through the throng boldly, 
and asked, ** How is the Major?” ** Wohl! das ist ein L/dndegen; 
den trifft kein Kiigel!” “ Very well! he is a Handegen ; no ball 
hits him !” (‘* Hlandegen” means a man without a sense of fear.) 
“ }fow with the other officers?” ‘+ Captains Von I. and Von L. 
slightly wounded.” I waited no longer, but was rushing across 
the bridge to bring the glad tidings of the Major to Frau Von B., 
when the wife of the Captain Von L., rushed up to me to know if 
I had heard what the sergeant said. He was of her husband's 
company, and notwithstanding all [ could say by way of comfort 
she nearly fainted on the bridge. Other friends came up who 
offered to take her to the man, whilst my sympathies sent 
me up to the hill in double-quick time. Of course, the glad 
tidings were joyfully received ; an hour or two after I went with 
Frau v. B. to the man, but he was so feverish by this time that we 
did not quite know how far to believe All we gathered was 
that he had been engaged at Worth on the 6th, and that instead 
of staying at the hospital at Nauheim he made his way here. Ile 
gave terrible accounts of it. In the evening the same Captain 
Von H., and a Lieutenant arrived, they had both been wounded at 
Wiessenburg and been at the hospital at Nauheim, so that they 
knew little of the losses at Wirth, only affirmed that they were 
supposed to be very terrible. 

Yesterday afternoon about 60 or 80 of us ladies were busy with 
the preparation of things for the hospital, for which purpose a 
large ltittersaal (beautifully vaulted) in the Castle has been 
assigned to us; when the doctor came to tell us that between 7 
and 8 o’clock 200 wounded were to arrive, and he begged those 
that felt up to the work to render him aid. ‘They did not arrive 
till past 9 ; it was a melancholy procession, and made all the more so 
because the first part, about 12 carriages, were filled with reserve 
infantry on their way to the Army, and they cheered and waved 
aud then came about 40 carriages more, 
upon them, over which there hung so 


him. 


the red cross 
seltzer-water, lemonade, little white 
loaves of bread, cigars, aud all was ready for them, but they 
‘They had all been wounded at Worth on the 7th, 
and were belonging to the 3rd corps d’ armée principally engaged 
there—Bavarians—the King’s Garde Grenadier (his own beloved 
regiment, which has suffered most specially), with the rest of the 
5th and the 11th corps; only one man from our regiment, but 


“very | belonging to the Wiesbaden battalion, so he could tell us nothing. 
It | Seven of the officers of our regiment were wounded at Weissen- 


If. von E.’s horse was killed under him; he took two with 
The men all say that the ** Miigel- 
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regen” (rain of ball) was something frightful, but the shooting 
extremely bad ; that if the fiftieth part had struck, there would not 
bea man of them left. ‘They quite laugh at the mitrailleuses, 
allowing merely that the noise and whirl they create are perfectly 
bewildering, and would incapacitate less well-organized and in- 
telligent troops. I got hold of a very pleasant, intelligent-looking 
grenadier, who jumped nimbly out of the carriage, being shot in 
the hand, whilst it is quite extraordinary that eight out of ten are 
shot in the legs. ‘There being too many ladies and gentlemen 
already to offer refreshments, I thought I might do more 
good by cheering up some of the sad countenances. I 
found my grenadicr remarkably intelligent, and, with the 
Diippel and Kd6niggriitz crosses upon his breast, I felt he 
would know something of Dattle-work in general. He said that 
Geisberg and Wirth had both been more bloody for them than 
Sadowa, but that, on the whole, the average number of killed 
were less. He said the mitrailleuse might kill one man twenty-five 
times and not injure his neighbour, and added, ‘‘ Amongst the 
officers of my regiment alone the proportion of killed seems exceed- 
ingly high; 40 of them were wounded and 22 killed.” Te also 
said that they had marched seven hours before they reached 
Wiessenburg, and then had suddenly to begin the fight when they 
were all more or less exhausted; and then the battles came so 
close upon one another. At Worth they were under fire for seven 
hours, and on account of the many leg wounds they could not half 
be removed before the night set in, and they had to lie upon the field 
of battle with perfect torrents of rain falling upon them. If the 
atrocious deeds reported to have been committed by Turcos on 
the battle-fleld to wounded Prussians are true, I think it will do 
more to create a feeling of hatred to the French Army and nation 
than has hitherto been felt, for the whole hatred has as yet been 
given to Napoleon, and the people pitied for their ignorance and 
their weakness. I said to my friend, ‘* You have gained a great 
and glorious victory for us!” “ Yes,” he answered, ** Und dafiir 
nehmen wir schon manche Wunde und den Schmerz fiir manchen 
verloren gegangenen Kameraden in den Kauf,” * Yes, and we 
take in exchange many wounds and much sorrow for our lost 
comrades.” I promised to go and sce him in the hospital, and 
told him we should take capital care of them, and as he would be 
able to move about he would enjoy our pretty country. An old 
woman who had listened to our conversation here joined in, and 
declared that ‘if he were with his mother he could not be better 
taken care of.” Ile told me also that when they left Frankfort 
they had a carriage full of French wounded officers, and were 800 
in number, but that the most severely wounded were left at 
Giessen and Marburg; 200 went further than this, to Dietz ; as not 
above 20 of our wounded could walk, and most of them had to be 
laid on stretchers and conveyed to the carts outside the station 
with great care, the disembarking took a long time. 

In one of the saloons I found four Bavarians sitting, very tired, 
one with his head all bandaged ; they soon brightened as I talked 
to them, and told them how all Germany felt the Bavarians had 
fought wonderfully bravely, and had opened the campaign vic- 
toriously, and how we would do everything for them by way of 
return. ‘*Wir danken ihnen gnadige Frau fur ihre guten 
Wirte!” “We have done our best.” One had a wound 
right through the breast, and he seemed to suffer least. 1 daresay 
I shall daily go to the hospital, and I should like nothing better 
than to devote myself to the nursing, but for that I am unfortu- 
nately unfit. 

We are so anxious about our poor sergeant friend. We know of 
several of his officers having been wounded, and just now H. 
brings home the news that the wife of his sergeant-major has 
received a telegram of her husband's death. ‘The two oflicers here 
belong to his company, but they can only tell of Weissenburg, and 
Captain von H. says that E. came out sound after that. 
To-morrow I hope letters will arrive. 

Ah, that abominable Napoleon! As I watched the poor crippled 
beings one by one last night, I wondered how crimes like his 
would be dealt with in a future world. 

Another train of sixty carriages passes by, cheering and singing. 
What a contrast before and after the war! What a picture our 
train last night ! 

It is a comfort to feel that all your sympathies are with us, and 
strange that in their very old age my mother and the Major should 
once more have to pass through the scenes of their youth, the latter 
with a Napoleonic war; and that my mother should hear of Saar- 
briicken in flames and bombarded, when she herself, a native of 
it, was carried out of the flaming town, and remembers the French 
entering it twice. 








THE STATE OF PARIS. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The following letter from a French friend, noi engaged in 
politics, and in a position to form a good judgment, may interest 
your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Lupnow. 
“Paris, August 15. 

‘*For the last fifteen days life has not been life in Paris. 
Fits of fever, moral prostration, rage have alternated, to bring us 
now, I think, to a concentration of patriotic sentiment which will, 
I trust, save us from disaster. What a spectacle is this crumbling 
away of the Imperial power before a single reverse! Mexico cost 
us three times as much blood and money as these three fights, but 
people remained then cold, divided, embittered against one 
another. Now, through incredible follies (treachery I do not 
admit) we have the enemy in France. After a few recriminations, 
amidst which Ollivier disappeared, the wretchedest assembly ever 
seen has taken a befitting attitude, and one begins to govern again 
with Heaven knows what ministers, but determined to get through 
the business anyhow, reserving for a future day to liquidate 
accounts for the times before the war. Four days ago, | thought 
the Republic was about to be proclaimed. At present, the idea of 
dethronement (déchéance) makes way at express speed through all 
classes,—I do not say through the popular ones, you know whether 
there can be any doubt about those in Paris,—but in the 
bourgeoisie, among the great mercantile men, in the Army of the 
Rhine itself! Yes, men go forth to fight, perhaps to be once more 
beaten,—but afterwards! ... . . . The municipal elections in all 
the communes, these two Sundays, carry us already far away from 
Ollivier’s idiotic plebiscite. A silence has fallen on the name of 
Napoleon III., more extraordinary for me than the Prussian 
victories. ‘The man is dead! dead civilly, imperially. I know 
not how and whither he will drag his old worn carcase, but for the 
last fifteen days his name has not been pronounced ia the Chamber. 
Except in two despatches, in which it is said that he visited the can- 
tonments, he has been no more spoken of than the Pope. Ile was 
ignominiously deprived of the chief command with his Leboouf, 
without one of his Deputies, one of his basest Senators, breathing a 
word in his favour. Ah! let men say what they like of our faults, 
of our blunders, there is a France still, and when all the filth of 
the surface (les ordures de la surface) shall have been swept away, 
when many a life shall have been crushed from Metz to the plains 
of Champagne, men will reach the solid strata of a I'rance which 
shall be neither Prussian nor Napoleonian. ‘There will, perhaps, 
be many a military disaster, many a political commotion,—who 
can see to-day what to-morrow will be?—but more than ever | 
believe in France. 

‘* Yet how time is being wasted! No rifles! no uniforms! the 
Garde Mobile spending its time in making cartridges! Imagine 
your Volunteers in our place, and then wonder that there should 
remain stone upon stone of the Tuileries! Ah! the French are 
said to be ungovernable, undisciplined! and yet for days the 
people had to remain breathless, without three lines of oflicial 
reports, knowing nothing of our reverses but from Berlin aud 
London! and yet our army, crushed and ground to powder 
beneath numbers, is steadily forming itself anew! Surely we are 
not such sick men as I myself thought we were.” 


BOOKS. 
--—+>- a 
THE MALMESBURY CORRESPONDENCE." 
Durnin the leisure of Opposition, Lord Malmesbury has followed 
up his publication of the ‘Political Diaries and Correspondence ” of 
his grandfather, the first Earl, by that of a second series of letters, 
on topics social as well as political, from amongst his family 
papers, it having been, he tells us, the habit of his house during 
three generations ‘‘ to preserve and arrange almost all the letters 
which they received from their relations and acquaintances.” ‘The 
result is a work of much more varied interest than the former 
one, perhaps especially as respects the first volume. ‘The 
three-quarters of a century over which it extends exhibit a more 
extraordinary change in the condition of the Western world than 
probably any other seventy-five years in its previous history, ex- 
cept, perhaps, so far as relates to this country, the first seventy- 
five of the seventeenth century. Of the series itself it is enough 
to say that it begins with Lady Shaftesbury’s picture of Handel, 


* A Series of Letters of the First Earl of Malmesbury, his Family and Friends, from 
1745 to 1870. Edited, with Notes, &c., by his Grandson, the Right Hon, the Earl of 
Malmesbury, G.C.B, 2 yols, London: Bentley, 1870, 
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“* dejected, wan, and dark, sitting by, not playing on, the harpsi- 
chord,” and closes in the midst of Queen Caroline’s trial. 

It would require a much larger space than a weekly journal can 
spare to do justice to the political correspondence in these volumes, 
much of which, both as respects matters of internal interest, such 
as Canning’s duel and resignation, and as respects the Continental 
war, is of considerable value. We shall, therefore, confine our- 
selves here to the social side of the work, which will be probably 
the most interesting to the greater number of readers. It is in the 
first volume that details of social interest most abound; and it 
affords a vivid and, on the whole, very pleasing picture of the 
mode of life of a well-to-do English gentleman, well connected and 
mixed up with public affairs, in the middle of the last century. 
James Harris, the scholar, father of the first Earl, was M.P. for 
Christchurch, and entered office as a Lord of the Admiralty in 
1762, holding various other places till his death in 1780. He and 
his were passionate Handelians, and at their family mansion in 
Salisbury—held, the present Earl tells us, by the Harrises under 
the Church since the Restoration—they used to receive the best 
artists, give concerts, and have private theatricals on an apparently 
elaborate scale. But we must say that what there is of interest 
seems to us chiefly to centre in or cluster round the mother of the 
first Karl, Mrs. Harris,—a Miss Clarke, of a Somersetshire family. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that from henceforth it will be 
impossible to do justice to that remarkable series of clever Eng- 
lishwomen who figure so conspicuously in the social life of the 
eighteenth century without including in it the name of Mrs. 
James Harris, For a long time we see her only as a name (like 
her immortal homonym in Charles Dickens), more particularly 
through the letters to her of her brother-in-law, the Rev. W. 
Harris, a courtly parson, chaplain and secretary to the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who keeps the lady well informed not only as to the 
progress and defeat of the rebellion of ’45, the debates in the 
Ilouse of Lords on the Continental war, the trials of the Jacobite 
rebels, or, again, as to the matches and breaches in high life, but as 
to the ladies’ and gentlemen's dresses at drawing-rooms,—telling 
her, for instance, how, on October 30, 1745 :— 

“The Princess Amelia had on a white silk, flowered with all sorts of 

colours, very gay, but not fine nor elegant; Princess Caroline’s was a 
pink, with flowers of green, yellow, and silver, which looked extremely 
beautiful, and was, in my poor judgment, by far the handsomest suit 
of any I saw; Lady Gower was the richest in her dress. ..... Lady 
Cardigan...... excelled as to jewels. .... Tho Venetian Ambas- 
sadress drew most people's attention by somewhat of singularity both in 
her air and dress. ..... Lord Kildare was unexceptionably the finest 
of any gentleman there,” &c. 
It is only in 1763 that we meet with a letter of Mrs. Harris herself, 
addressed to her son, the future Earl, then at Oxford ; and the last 
one from her which is inserted dates from 1780. ‘Though fond of 
all her children, James seems evidently to have been her darling, 
as is indicated by a passage like the following :—‘*I am greatly 
obliged for your intended present; I am impatient to see it ; 
whatever comes from you is a treasure to me.” She keeps him 
informed of everything, from drawing-rooms, theatres, concerts, 
visits, to ministerial appointments, debates, and divisions in either 
House, dubious political trials, Ranelagh or Winchester riots, and 
even to the figures of the budget. So fresh, and bright, and 
varied, indeed, is this series of letters, that we would suggest to 
Lord Malmesbury the reprinting it in a separate volume. Let us 
cull some extracts from it at random for the reader :— 


“CoTTENHAM AND THE FEeN-Country 1v 1763. 

“Your father and I both agreed we would not spend a summer at 
Cottenham to have the Dean's parsonage; it is surrounded with fens, 
and you are teased beyond expression by the gnats. When we gothere, 
about nine on Saturday, the Dean’s butler came to your father with a 
pair of leathern stockings, to draw on so as to protect his legs; which in 
hot weather is dreadful. Besides this, the beds have a machine covered 
with a silk net which lets down after you are in bed, and covers you all 
over. Without this, there could be no sleeping; for notwithstanding all 
these precautions, we were most miserably stung. There are 1,400 cows 
kept in the parish of Cottenham, which feed on the fens in the summer. 
The water is, in this dry season, up to their bellies. The natives dry the 
cow-dung for firing in the winter, so ’tis kept in heaps about the fields, 
as is also the dung of their yards. So when you walk tho stink is in- 
conceivable. Mr. Harris talked with the natives, who told 
him that during tho winter the water was constantly above their ancles 
in their houses.” 


“\ Bon Mor or Witkgs’s (1763). 

“Mr. Wilkes never loses an opportunity of ridiculing the Scotch. 
Some one observing that as there were no trees in Scotland there could 
be no birds, he replied, ‘—d, sir, not at all, I have seen three magpies 
perched on one thistle.’ ” 


“A Bara Rior or Lapies anp GENTLEMEN (1769). 
“Thoro has been a most violent combustion at the Bath; a Major 
Brereton and a Mr. Plomer were candidates to succeed Mr. Derrick” 
[as Master of the Ceremonies]; *‘ Brereton was chosen, and Mr. Plomer’s 





friends protested against it; the subscription was opened again, and 


Plomer was chosen. I am not clear as to the particulars, but there wag 
a prodigious riot in the rooms last Tuesday se’nnight, in which the 
ladies joined as well as the gentlemen. Mrs. Hillman, our acquaintance 
and Mrs. Orme (Lady Townshend's daughter) had a fight, and Mrs. 
Hillman was knocked down; in short, things were carried to sucha 
pitch, that the Mayor, his brethren, and a number of constables entered 
the room. The proclamation was read three times; “t/s suid that the 
last reading was to the ladies only.” 


‘* MasQUERADES (1771). 

“ Your sisters and I were last night at the masquerade at the theatre 
in the Haymarket, given by the gentlemen of Arthur’s....... I, by 
choice, like always to go where they go, but I make no merit of attend- 
ing them to a masquerade, for it amuses me more than any diversion, 
thanks to my friends in my younger days; for had I been permitted to 
go to them at that time, my relish for them would have been ended long 
before this.” 

“A ‘Horsey’ Squire (1771). 

“The day after we spent at Dinton. Nothing is done thers, except 
disparking a pretty park which his father had made. The squire camo 
into the court to survey our horses, not us; the first salutation hoe gave 
us was, ‘You have broke one of your splinter-bars,’ fixed his eyes on the 
horses, and left us to get out of the coach as we could....... Nota 
single person at dinner but we five; our conversation was chieily of 
grass and dogs. We were relieved soon after dinner by the arrival of a 
Parson Waterman, who is a droll kind of animal, was perfectly easy, and 
Was as soon acquainted with us as if he had been a Frenchman. He is 
well versed in all the Salisbury journals, but he says by living so much 
out of the world he is at a loss to {fill up all the blanks relative to the 
scandal in that [sic] paper, so we gave him all the proper information 
on that head. So much for rural felicity !” 

“ Higuway Roppery 1n St. James's Square (1773). 

“A most audacious fellow robbed Sir Francis Holburne and his sisters 
in their coach, in St. James's Square, coming from the opera. He was 
on horseback, and held a pistol close to the breast of one of the Miss 
Holburnes for a considerable time. She had left her purse at home, 
which he would not believe. He has since robbed a coach in Park Lane.” 

“Lapies’ Featuers (1775). 

‘Lady Harriet Stanhope. . . . . has lately been in France with Lady 
Ailesbury and Mrs, Damer; they have returned in fine feathers, but 
the Duchess of Devonshire has still the highest. One lady tried all 
places to get one longer than the Duchess, but without success, till she 
luckily thought of sending to an undertaker ; he sent word his hearses 
were all out, but they were expected home in a few days, and then he 
hoped to accommodate her ladyship.” 

“Dr. Jounson anp ‘ Bozzy’ (1775). 

“Tuesday, Dr. Johnson, his fellow-traveller through the Western 
Isles, Mr. Boswell, and Sir Joshua Reynolds dined here. I have long 
wished to be in company with this said Johnson; bis conversation is 
the same as his writing, but a dreadful voice and manner. He is 
certainly amusing as a novelty, but seems not possessed of any bene- 
volence, is beyond all description awkward, and more beastly in his 
dress and person than anything I ever beheld. He feeds nastily and 
ferociously, and eats quantities most unthankfuliy. As to Boswell, he 
appears a low-bred kind of being.” 

“An INCIDENT OF THE Ducness OF KinGston’s Triau (1776). 

“Mrs. Egerton . ... spared nobody. She said that the night before 
tho Jast day of trial, after Sir Francis Molyneux” [Usher of the Black 
Rod] ** had been some hours in bed (for he slept at Kingston House), he 
got up in a most violent fright, ran out of his room with nothing on but 
his shirt, caught a housemaid in his arms, crying out, ‘ The Duchess is 
gone off!’ The maid said he might see the Duchess, for she was not 
undressed, as the Councillors bad just left her, but recommended his 
putting on some other garment. So, in his hurry, he threw his 
powdering dress over his shonlders, and went to the Duchess’s room, 
after which he went down and ‘saw that all his ¢a// beastly fellows were 
on duty,’ and then went to bed again.” 

We will extract no further, but simply add that the reflex action 
of the mother’s fresh cheerfulness may be observed in her son 
himself, whose letters to her are often positively lively, though 
such a quality is by no means characteristic of his general 
correspondence, and altogether vanishes in later days. It must, 
indeed, be observed that but few private letters from the first Earl 
duirng his diplomatic career abroad are recorded, the editor assigning 
this curious reason for their scarcity, ‘‘that at that time our 
Ministers abroad dared only to write the most insignificant 
matter by post, and that the Foreign Olfice had a department 
through which all letters brought by otlicial messengers passed an 
ordeal. Our public servants could write freely to one another at 
their respective missions by their couriers, but were very shy of 
the ‘ Cabinet noir’ at home, and corresponded in England chiefly 
through chance travellers.” 

‘Though we have been obliged to leave the second volume on 
one side, we cannot help recommending to our readers the able 
and lively letters of Captain (now Sir George) Bowles, sole survivor, 
the editor tells us, of the writers as well as of the recipients of the 
published correspondence from the Peninsula. ‘Those to whom the 
Duke’s Peninsular career, as seen in the light of the Wellington 
Despatches, appears but as one trail of glory, way perhaps be 
surprised at seeing the shadow cast upon it, to the eyes of his 
contemporaries and fellow-soldiers, by such operations as the 
disastrous siege of Burgos, undertaken, against all advice, with 
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three eighteen-pounders and four howitzers. Some letters of an 
early date from Lord Palmerston are also very curious and in- 
teresting, particularly those relating to his declining the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and even a seat in the Cabinet 
with the War Department (which he eventually took) under 
Perceval in 1809, as well as one on the attempt to assassinate him 
in 1818,—an incident in his life which will be new to most readers. 

We are afraid we cannot say much for the editing of this work. 
Of course, there is no index. The misspellings (they cannot always 
be misprints) in the names of places are afflicting ; ‘‘ Giurgego ” 
for “ Giurgevo,” ‘ Witspek ” for ‘* Witepsk,” ‘* Vimiero” for 
‘«‘ Vimeira,” ‘* Guimeralns” for ‘ Guimaraens,” ‘ Ovieda” for 
“Oviedo,” ** Sainborge ” fer ** Saintonge,” &e. Sir Harry Burrard’s 
name is printed * Burrand” twice in one page, and Lord 
Malmesbury’s notions either of time or of English are so peculiar 
that he speaks of the Duke of Wellington having avenged the 
retreat of Corunna” (January, 1809) “ by a victory at Vimiero ” 
(Vimeira, August, 1808). However, he has given the world a 
valuable work, and we must not be too severe upon a Peer’s 
spelling or grammar. 





A MERRY PURITAN.* 

CONVENTIONAL notions of the Puritans are sadly overturned in 
the case of Dr. Wilde, whom the Rev. John Hunt has set before us 
in fresh and attractive array, making us thereby his debtors anew. 
If Wilde was the exception proving the rule, he was a very note- 
worthy one. Certainly he was not morose, gloomy, or hypo- 
chondriac, as the Puritans were supposed to be. ‘‘ A merry heart,” 
says Scripture, ‘* doeth good like a medicine;” and Dr. Wilde must 
thus have done much good, in spite of the sad and changeful 
nature of the times on which he fell. Wilde was chosen minister 
of Ayhno after the ejection of a ‘scandalous minister’ by the 
Parliamentary Commissioners. He had been a candidate with 
another minister, and when asked whether he or his competitor had 
got Ayhno, he answered, ‘‘ We have divided it. I have got the 
Ay, he has got the Vo."’ Here at Ayhno Wilde remained till the 
Restoration, when he retired to Oundle. <A story is told, which 
Mr. Ilunt repeats in his preface, how that Richard Baxter was 
much displeased at Dr. Wilde’s fun and facetiousness, and thought 
it injurious to his usefulness as a minister. ‘ Baxter called on 
him, on his way from Kidderminster to London, to reprove him, as 
‘the times were very dark.’ When he came to Ayhno, he found 
the doctor just gone to church, it being observed by him and his 
people as a fast-day. Baxter got into a corner of the church, and 
when the service was over came to the doctor, thanked him for 
his sermon, and desired that he would reprove and rebuke him 
sharply, as he deserved it. Being desired to explain himself, 
Baxter said, ‘ For my great uncharitableness and folly in believing 
reports ;’ and then told him why he had called upon him.” 

As to the poems, there is decided humour in them; they are 
evidently the product of a man whose nature simmered with 
wit. Hle throws up images with almost perverse profusion ; 
a great thought sometimes coming up between unpaired or ill- 
paired similitudes, somewhat like the orange in the pig’s snout at 
Christmas. But for the most part, with Wilde, too, the dis- 
crepant symbol is a sign of useful service always ready within, 
and a chastened disposition of heart set on high things. He is 
full of epigram ; but there is a tartness and sharpness in it at first 
sight scarcely fitting either to the theme or to the puritanie cloth. 
As thus,—he begins ‘‘ Upon the Death of so many Reverend 
Ministers of late ”:— 

Still do we find black: cloth wears out the first, 
And fruits that are the choicest keep the worst. 
Such men! somany! And they die so fast! 
They’re precious, Death, oh, do not make such waste ! 
Scarce have we dried our eyes for love of one, 
Sut in come tidings that another's gone. 
Oh, that I had my former tears again, 
All but those few laid out upon my sin ; 
Had 1 a Helicon in either eye, 
I have occasion now to verse them dry.” 


“ 


The seeming profusion of poetic matter—not tinctured, but 
permeated, with this winking, fantastic humour—in company with 
a wilful disregard of exactitude of rhyme, sometimes gives a sort 
of Hudibrastic character, which, however, is much less a quality of 
the spirit than of the form. ‘he elegy on the funeral of the Earl 
of Essex is most characteristic. The following lines in the elegy 
on Miss E. T. are almost unequalled in their way :— 


“Twas April when she died,—no month so fit 
For heaven to be a mourner in, as it. 


* Poems, by Robert Wilde, D.D., One of the Ejected Ministers of 1662, with a 
Historical and Biographical Preface and Notes, 
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Twas Easter, too: that time did Death dovise 

Best for this lamb to be a sacrifice. 

It was the spring: the way ’twixt heaven and earth 

Was sweetened by her passage, by the birth 

OF early flowers, which burst their mother’s womb 

Resolved to live and die upon her tomb. 

It was the spring: between the earth and sky, 

To please her soul as it was passing by, 

Birds filled the air with anthems, every nest 

Was on the wing, to chant her to her rest: 

Not a pen-feathered lark who ne'er tried wing 

Nor throat, but ventured then to fly and sing: 

Following the Saint toward heaven, whose entrance there 
Damped them and changed their notes. Then pensive air 
Dissolved to tears, which spoiled the feathered train, 
And sunk them to their nests with grief again.” 

Certainly, if there is anything really Hudibrastic in this, it is 

crossed by the quaint, tender, brooding sweetness of Herbert, 
rolled in it and almost lost in it, one would say; and yet in the 
two lines we have italicized, it does look as though something of 
the ironic temper shot sharply through the veil of softened con- 
ceits. This may scem a somewhat extreme way of putting it; but 
we may expect ove character to run through divergent efforts, if 
they be but spontaneous, which Wilde’s certainly were. We 
catch the element, which has been taken to be Iludibrastic, 
in his tenderest poems; we catch the note of quaint seriousness 
in the rattle of his most rollicksome rhymes. ‘The * Fair Quarrel, 
by way of Letter, between Mr. Wanley, a Son of the Church, and 
Dr. Wilde, a Nonconformist,” is a sufficient proof. It is freer in 
reference and in phrase than any other of the poems; and yet the 
whole force of the satire arises from the odd cross-lights of mild 
egotism that are flashed upon the main facts as they move before 
you; and the same, with some qualifications, has to be said of 
‘‘ Iter Boreale: or Lines on General Monk’s March.” 
In the following ‘* Epitaph for a Goodly Man's 'Tomb” is con- 
centrated most of Dr. Wilde’s qualities asa poet. It is full of 
meaning, of serious purpose ; but the strange disparity of meta- 
phor gives to the face of it, as it were, a cast in the eye, which 
somehow you cannot believe was meant to be a fixed feature :— 





“ TIere lies a piece of Christ, a star in dust, 

A vein of gold, a china dish that must 

Be used in heaven, when God shall feast the just.” 
‘This is, indeed, a caper of metaphor ! 
Wilde seems to have had a steady, serious, gentle heart, with a 
most vagrant and wilful fancy. It was irrepressible indeed. When 
his subject is most touching, and when in the hands of any other 
man it would have been treated with some approach to tender sen- 
timent, it seems as if his thoughts crystallized themselves into 
semi-satirical, oddly fantastic forms at the very breath of rhyme. 
It is the secret spring, touching which his thoughts become 
as puppets, and throw themselves into the most grotesque 
attitudes and combinations. He cannot help it. He would be 
grave, if he could; but he was born under a merry star. And 
hence his poems have the very quality we miss so much in 
Hudibras. ‘They are tender, and gentle, and insinuating, in 
spite of the spray-like cloud of burlesque that is often wrapped 
about their form. In his case, we see a most gentle spirit re- 
lieving itself from the pressure of serious service and trial 
threatening to become too much for it; in Hudibras, again, 
you have something of the loud chuckle after the hit, as if the 
author had consciously attained all that he meant, and mightily 
enjoyed the rather coarse neatness of the thing. And this in 
spite of the fact that Butler does not betray himself, or twine 
any teli-tale autobiographic threads in the web of his satire. He 
does not smile at himself, he only laughs at others, and his laugh 
not unfrequently has in it a good deal of the huskiness of a sneer. 
But Wilde, in a genial way, mixes himself up with everything he 
writes ; there is a swell of most gentle egotism in his verse, on 
which his own features are reflected in the queerest and moss 
innocent distortions as in a convex mirror. Ilence the tendency 
to elegiac subjects, for dealing with which he has a rare turn. 
There is no kindly reserve in Hudibras; he presses home 
brusquely, apparently feeling very much about men in general 
as Landor felt about critics, that they were like flies—you might 
crush, but you couldn't catch them (an epigram by the way, 
which is found in almost identical terms in Hazlitt; to which of 
them does it really belong?) It is with Wilde sometimes as it is 
with sensitive women who, when they feel most keenly—when 
they are most sorely hurt and disappointed—are most sharply 
stirred into witty repartee and quick remark. Nothing in this 
respect could almost be finer than this passage in his address to 
Calamy in Newgate :— 


“T would you durst swap punishment with mo; 
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Of roaring boys; and you may lie in bed, 
Now your name’s up; pray do it in my stead. 
And if it be denied us to change places, 

Let us for sympathy compare our cases ; 

For if in suffering we both agree, 

Sir, I may challenge you to pity me: 

I am the older gaol-bird; my hard fate 

Hath kept me twenty years in Cripplegate. 
Old Bishop Gout, that lordly proud disease, 
Took my fat body for his diocese, 

Where he keeps court; there visits every limb, 
And makes them, Levite-like, conform to him. 
Severely he doth article each joint, 

And makes inquiry into every point ; 

A bitter enemy to preaching, he 

Hath half a year sometimes suspended me; 
And if he find me painful in my station 

Down I am sure to go next visitation ; 

He binds up, looseth ; sets up and pulls down; 
Pretends he draws all humours from the Crown. 
But I am sure he maketh such ado, 

His humours trouble head and members too: 
He hath me now in hand, and ere he goes, 

I fear for heretics he'll burn my toes. 

Oh, I would give all I am worth, a fee, 

That from his jurisdiction I were free! 

Now, Sir, you find our sufferings do agree, 
One bishop clapt up you, another me.” 


An elegy on the death of Mr. Calamy, which was ‘‘ not known to 
the author for a long time after,” begins thus :— 
‘* And must our deaths be silenced too? I guess 
*Tis some dumb deyil hath possessed the Press.” 
“ The Loyal Nonconformist” and the ‘ Recantation of a Peni- 
tent Proteus” are unique in their incisive, yet half-grave waggery. 
Truly, as Mr. Hunt says, ‘‘the Puritans were not all sad. Dr. 
Wilde had a gushing, joyful nature. It was born in him, and it 
was only to the outward appearance that it seemed to conflict 


with the seriousness of mind which his profession required.” ‘The | 


little book has a historical as well as a poetical value. 


THE MURDER OF THE AUSTRIAN AMBASSADORS.* 
Tur mystery that attaches to the horrible outrage committed on 
the persons of the French Plenipotentiaries when on their way 
back to France,'in deference to the official intimation from the 
Imperial authorities that they considered the Congress at Rastadt 
suspended, has recently formed the subject of much discussion. 
In rapid succession there have appeared in Germany several pub- 
lications, each professing to elucidate from original sources what 
hitherto in the transaction has been matter for controversy,— 
namely, who were the real authors of the crime. It has never 
been questioned that the Ambassadors were waylaid by men in the 
Austrian uniform, but whether these were really Austrian soldiers, 
and even if so, whether the act can be ascribed to superior 
authority, has been the matter of much controversy. Professor 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, the author of remarkable works in re- 
ference to modern German history, and who has been favoured 
always with particular facilities of access to Austrian sources, re- 
opened the controversy by a publication professedly based on the 
Vienna State papers never before communicated, which has for 


object to explode the accusation that has been levelled at the 


Imperial authorities in reference to their conduct in the matter. 
Able and rich in interesting material as the book is, it has not at 
all set at rest the points under discussion. On the contrary, two 
pamphlets, each bringing original materials, were instantly called 
forth by it,—the one by Baron Reichlin being remarkable for its 
critical tone, while the other, by Professor Zandt, is chiefly note- 
worthy for the personal reminiscences of his father, who resided 
at the time of the murder in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Rastadt. ‘To the latter, Mendelssohn has replied in a few pages, 
which betray much irritation, but contain very little new matter, 
though we are informed that it is his intention to follow it up by 
publication ‘x extenso of the whole documentary evidence in the 
Vienna archives, whereon he rests, an account ‘ which,” he 
fiatters himself, ‘‘ modifies, and in some respects completely 
overturns, the hitherto received opinion about the catastrophe of 
the 28th of April, 1799.” We see no reason for anticipating that 
the promised publication can do more than add in detail to what 
we already have. ‘The evidence is sufficiently distinct, on all chief 

* Der Rostadter Gesandten-Mord mit Benutzung handschriftlichen Materials aus den 


A gaee von Wien und Karlsruhe. You Karl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Heidelberg. 
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Der Rastadter Gesandten-Mord aus den hinterlassenen Papieren von J. Fr. Th. Zandt. | 
Herausgegeben von E, Zandt, Professor am Lyceum. Karlsruhe. 1s69, 

Der Rastadter Gesandten-Mord nach den Quellen dargestellt und beleuchet von Joseph 
Freihern von Reichlin-Meldegg. Mit 12 urkundlichen Beilagen. Heidelberg, 1569, 
_ Der Rastadter’ Gesandten-Mord und die Anekdotensammlung des Herrn Zandt. Von 
Karl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Heidelberg. 1869, 

Les Pienipotentiaires de Rastadt. Par Paul Huot, Paris. 1869. 


heads, to warrant a verdict ; and if it might be thought that the 
Vienna archives can furnish the one link which is perhaps de. 
fective—namely, the acts of the Court of inquiry into the circum. 
stances of the outrage—we have it on Professor Mendelssohn's 
word that they do not exist there. We may add, for those who may 
not care to go through the evidence for themselves, that a lucid 
and judicial summary has issued in French from the pen of M, 
Paul Huot. We will now give succinctly the principal points in 
this extraordinary case. 

After seventeen months of vain negotiations between France 
and the Empire, hostilities broke out afresh between the former 
and Austria (not the Empire), and the Austrian Plenipotentiaries 
left Rastadt. On the 22nd April, the commander of the advancing 
Austrian forces intimated officially that he would not consider 
Rastadt any longer as under protection of neutrality. On the 
28th April the victorious Austrians had pushed on actually to 
Rastadt, the gate of which was occupied in the afternoon by a 
body of ILungarian Szekler Hussars, whose commander handed an 
order to the French Plenipotentiaries to leave the city within 
twenty-four hours, and was empowered by the Archduke Charles 
(we learn this from Mendelssohn) to use violence if they would not 
go quietly. At this time there were still the representatives of 
several German States, including Prussia, in Rastadt. The French 
Envoys—they were three, Debry, Bonnier, and Roberjot—re- 
solved at once to leave for France, the frontier of which was 
not three miles off. ‘They had made their preparations, and 
their carriage had been packed all day, when on receipt of this 
imperious missive they determined not to stay another night, 
though on the testimony of surviving witnesses it was one of terrific 
storm, rain, hail, and sleet mingling in wild turmoil with a dark- 
ness so intense that men with torches had to guide through the 
streets the postilions who drove the departing Kavoys. They 
demanded an escort from the Austrian oflicer in command, and 
this request, ia itself perfectly right, and backed by the urgent 
representations of the German diplomatists, was yet sternly re- 
fused, and the French were left to proceed by themselves. ‘There 
were eight carriages, the first being occupied by Debry, while 
Bonnier sat in the third, and Roberjot in the fourth. ‘They had 
not got more than five minutes’ distance from Rastadt (Debry, 
in his report says, fifty yards), than horsemen, iu the same Szekler 
Ilussar uniform worn by the soldiers at the gate, dashed up to the 
carriages, and dragging forth the Plenipotentiaries, cut them down 
with brutal ferocity. Bonnier and Roberjot were murdered with 
many blows, but Debry, grievously wounded, contrived to roll 
himself into a ditch in the dark, and to crawl away into a thicket 
by the side of the road. It is affirmed by Mendelssohn that from 
amongst the horsemen was heard the exclamation in French, 
‘¢ Es-tu le ministre Jean Debry !” and also in the same tongue to 
the others. ‘This, if correct, would prove a very important fact, 
tending to establish the preseuce of men superior iu education to 
privates of a Hungarian regiment, for it is distinctly deposed to 
that no officer was seen. ‘This story of French spoken was first 
stated in the despatch of the Prussian Envoy, who wrote at second- 
hand; and as Mendelssohn gives no authority in his text, nor 
refers to the original Austrian sources, and as he is elsewhere very 
particular in pointing to as supporting this noteworthy and, 
for his case, signally telling incident, we cannot avoid con- 
curring in Reichlin's view, that not only does evidence utterly 
| fail in support thereof, but that it is overwhelming against. For 
neither in Debry’s own statement writtea to his Government is 
there any allusion to such a fact, which to him would necessarily 
have appeared most significant, nor is there in the very circum- 
stantial depositions of the German postilions, who expressly speak 
to having heard Hungarian spoken; while Debry’s own servant, 
who knew German, and probably was an Alsatian from his name, 
Sigrist, deposes to have heard German spoken, but not oxe word of 
French. All this will be found in the appendix of documents 
given by Reichlin, and really Professor Mendelssohn, who is very 
sharp on the assumed want of criticism in others, might be 
expected to fortify the allegation of so very important a point 
by something more than his mere affirmation, if he has anything 
to show. ‘The news of the outrage reached the city in a few 
minutes, and the bewildered diplomatists rushed to the Austrian 
officer at the gate, who received them most uncourteously, 
declined to send out a patrol, and sharply retorted on the remon- 
| strating Danish Envoy with the words that he would not put up 
| with being questioned. It was due only to the exertions of a 











| Baden officer that au effort was at last made to do something; and 
| when he got to the spot, hussars (but without any officers with 
| them) were found rifling the carriages. ‘This officer, Major von 
Hlarrant, perceiving that Debry’s body was missing, searched all 
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night, when he learned (and Mendelssohn does not dispute this) 
that Austrian hussars had been to the maire of a neighbouring 
village, and bidden him, in the event of his coming across a 
wounded Frenchman, either to bring him to their quarters, or to 
keep him till they came back. During the same night, the Prussian 
Secretary, with an official despatch from the assembled envoys in 
Rastadt, rode over to the superior Austrian officer in command 
of the advanced party, Colonel Barbaczy, to demand personal pro- 
tection. Hle was not admitted to present his communication 
(Mendelssohn acknowledges this fact). ‘* Not even if he came 
from God the Father or the Son could he see the Colonel,” was the 
reply ; nevertheless, the request was at last conceded, and in writing 
at last Barbaczy gave instructions that an escu: i should be accorded 
to the French Legation. It is, however, a not immaterial fact that 
when, by dint of resolute remonstrances, Major von Harrant had 
induced the hussars to abstain on the previous night from further 
acts of violence, they did not give up the carriages of the Legation, 
but insisted on first carrying them round the town to a military 
post, the superior officer of which supervised the ransacking of 
the contents, and took to himself all papers, which, when restored 
after some weeks to the French authorities, were found (and this, 
again, is not controverted) to be imperfect. In reply to the col- 
lective remonstrance of the envoys at so horrible an outrage, 
Barbaczy expressed in writing his profound grief at the perpetra- 
tion of such a deed “by privates under my command,” and 
intimated that he had ordered their arrest. Similarly, the 
General-in-Chief, Archduke Charles, under date of several days 
after the event, wrote of the perpetrators as having been soldiers in 
the advanced post, and gave an assurance of * condign satisfac- 
tion” that should be exacted in reparation. A court of military 
inquiry was instituted, and both Barbaczy and the subaltern in 
command at the gate were put under temporary arrest. ‘There 
exists a despatch to Vienna of the Archduke, in which, referring to 
the report handed to him, he again speaks of the deed having been 
committed by ‘ soldiers.” Nevertheless, the military court of | 
inquiry was suspended on order from Vienna, and the matter was | 
referred to the Diet at Ratisbon. Some communications were 
exchanged, the Diet declined to take the matter in hand, and | 
then all investigation was dropped silently. 

In presence of such patent slackness of prosecution, was it 
possible not to entertain suspicions? Accordingly, grave writers 
like Schlosser, Wachsmuth, and Iliiusse came to the deliberate 
conclusion that Lehrbach, the ruling Minister in Austria, had 
himself planned the outrage. This idea Professor Mendelssohn 
scouts, and he thinks that he has triumphantly exploded the 
possibility of Austria having had any preparatory hand in the 
crime. This he ascribes solely to French emigrants, who succeeded 
in making accomplices of some subaltern officers, who then set in 
motion their soldiers; and the quashing of all inquiry he explains 
by the Austrian Government, on discovery of the high French 
emigrant influence which had been at work, having screened the 
same from shameful conviction, out of its strong sympathies at that 
time with the Bourbons. Now the only evidence the Professor 
advances, in spite of his access to the Imperial archives, consists, 
—(1), in stories of the criminal fanaticism generally animating 
French emigrants; (2), in a letter from an emigrant, Count 
Toulouse, in which he mysteriously refers to something astonish- 
ing which will soon happen in the world. Now if this allusion, 
written three weeks before the outrage, really refers to the 
murder of the French Envoys, then the Professor certainly fur- 
nishes against the very man whose innocence he defends, the 
most serious piece of evidence that has yet been given; for this 
letter of Toulouse was found by the Professor amongst Lehrbach's 
papers, so that, on his own showing, the supposed concocter of 
murder was in communication with the Minister. But the whole 
thing is really not worth a moment’s thought, for a more flimsy 
substructure for a serious charge cannot be conceived than so 
vague an allusion to there being something startling in the wind 
uttered at a period so pregnant with events. What, however, is 
an important fact we have to thank the Professor for is, that in 
the Vienna archives there are not to be found the papers about 
the inquiry which was instituted by the Archduke. It is con- 
ceivable that the Austrian Court, on finding its Legitimist allies | 
guilty of murder, should have abstained from adding to the con- | 
tumely of fallen royalty by making its criminality public ; but | 
what is not conceivable is, that out of the secret records of the | 
archives it should have removed the evidence of an inquiry, un- | 
less in the disappearance of the same it had a strong personal | 
interest. It was one thing to screen from public conviction the 
Royalist cause, and quite another gratuitously to remove from 
the inaccessible pigeon-holes of the muniment-room the docu- | 








mentary proof establishing the innocence of the Imperial autho- 
rities from a foul charge that was heard directly after the 
event, and by them vehemently denied. The Professor is very 
angry at the levity of those who have presumed to identify Count 
Lehrbach with this deed. It is quite true that the evidence is not 
such as would justify a verdict against him in a court of justice ; 
and for the reason that no one except the Professor has ever 
been admitted to an inspection of his papers. Why Lebrbach 
has been held privy by serious historians is simply because, having 
come to the conclusion the Austrian authorities could not be 
acquitted of, at least, connivance, they were unable to believe that 
with the preponderating influence then wielded by Lehrbach, 
subaltern officials would have ventured on such an act except with 
the knowledge of his sanction. ‘The Professor dwells strongly on 
the expressions of horror at the incident which he has read in 
Lehrbach’s private papers. ‘The value of such evidence materially 
depends on our estimation of a man’s love of truth. ‘That the 
Austrian statesmen then were not scrupulously veracious is clear, 
by what they saw fit to utter in writing on this very matter. In 
the teeth of the original admission by the military authorities that 
soldiers had been the culprits, Prince Colloredo, when it had been 
found desirable to quash inquiry, wrote to the Diet the patently 
false allegation that men disguised in Imperial uniform had com- 
mitted the crime. In Reichlin’s appendix there is an official 
account, every word -whereof is false, written by the Austrian 
President of the Freiburg district—the one adjoining to Rastadt 
—an official who could not but know the true state of the case. 
Again, the Mayyar Kurir, the journal circulating in Lower Hun- 
gary—and it is‘enough to remember the date to know that no 
paper then could exist in the Empire except under strict official 
supervision —contained an account of the transaction, according to 
which the Envoys, on being challenged by a patrol, persistently 
refused to show passports, and one of the ministers, Roberjot, even 
fired a pistol at the soldiers, who, then infuriated, fell upon them. 
In another paper it was stated that the deed had been done by men 
in masks. But, says Mendelssohn, how preposterous to suppose 
the Austrian Government so stupid as to be guilty of a foul act, 
when it had no possible interest for it! ‘That great crimes have, as 
arule, been great blunders is true; and yet they have been com- 
mitted by men of geuius, too, as witness the Duc d’Enghien’s 
murder. It is, however, proved that the Austrian Government 
did desire to get hold of the correspondence of these French 
Envoys, for only a few days earlier, in defiance of recognized 
privilege, their special courier had been waylaid by Austrian 
Hussars, and his papers carried away. Whether the outrage 
actually perpetrated had been contemplated is a point impossible 
to decide at present. All probability appears to the contrary. It 
does seem inconceivable that so brutal a deed should have been 
designed by astute diplomatists, but it really is utter loss of time 
to attempt arguing away the complicity of the Imperial Govern- 
ment on the strength of evidence so flimsy as has been adduced by 
Professor Mendelssohn. Lehrbach, if not murderer-in-chief, 
undoubtedly harboured the murderers, for no one ever heard of 
anything having been done to those military men who stood im- 
mediately connected with the deed, and whose signal punishment 
had been promised by the Archduke Charles, whose good faith and 
honourable character have not been impugned. 


SPURIOUS POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 
Is the study of political economy declining in England? Most 
people will be astonished at the question, looking at our recent 
progress in the application of the science. How can it be asked, in 
a country where the doctrines of free trade have been stamped as 
with fire upon the minds of our politicians, where the Louse of 
Commons comprehends as if by instinct the secret of financial 
strength, where the Prime Minister reasons on economic facts and 
applies economic principles in a way that no statesman has ever 
approached, and where half a score at least of leading men make 
the ventilation of economic fallacies in Parliament an exceed- 
ingly hazardous process — whether the science which is thus 
appreciated and expounded is declining or not? But we 
think it will not be difficult to show that there is another 
side to the question. ‘The late agitation about the depression of 
trade brought to the surface a mass of crude opinion which is 
checked and frowned down in the popular assembly by a kind of 
authority, but which indicates a greater want of instruction among 
the constituencies and their leaders than we like to witness. But 
this is not the worst sign of the condition of the study. Almost 


* Land Systems and Industrial Economy of Ireland, England, and Continental 
Countries, By T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B. London: Longmans. 1570. 
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by the necessity of her circumstances, England must be free-trading, 
since it would hardly be possible to suggest any important industry 
except wheat-growing that would even in appearance gain by pro- 
tection ; and the traditions of our Parliamentary Government may 
be trusted to keep our finance in good order for many years to come. 
The deficiency we refer to is mainly in the exposition of the theory 
of the science. We look round, and perceive hardly a single new 
writer displaying conspicuous ability in handling economic ques- 
tions. We have neither new discoveries in the science itself, 
nor the confirmation and development of old principles by the 
facts of the new industrial conditions which the events of 
late years—emigration and mechanical inventions—have created. 
Our new academic writers, as we may class them, are 
mainly occupied in elaborating Mr. Mill’s blunder as to the 
absolute blessedaess of peasant proprietorship, or wearing 
threadbare the endless puzzle of rent, or writing manuals 
which are weak rechauffés of Mill; or perhaps making a long 
discussion on the position of the labourer hinge on the supposed 
discovery that there is some inherent and perennial diltliculty io 
the way of his making bargains, which are utterly without 
example in the experience of other sellers. With the exception of 
Professor Cairns and Mr. Jevons, there is hardly a new academic 
writer who could be named as having done anything to advance 
the science by fresh popular exposition or a deeper investigation 
of any of its branches, 

We are induced to make these remarks by the book which has 
now come before us. Mr. Leslie is just the kind of author to 
whom we should look for the advauce of the science. Ile has 
attained a fair position as a writer; he occupies a high place 
as a professor; if sound economic theory is to be taught, 
it must be by men like him. 
amazed not merely by the positive errors into which he falls, but 
by the difficulty under which he seems to labour of catching the 
problems before him, and the perversity with which he works 
at a pet theory and sets down hastily whatever comes uppermost 
that seems to make for it or to bear against the opposite hypothesis. 
The main theme of the present book is peasant proprietorship, 
and the whole treatment of it, as well as of other topics, is in our 
view essentially vicious and unworthy of the literature of the study. 
We trust we shall not be misunderstood. No one can sympathize 
more heartily than we do with the practical drift of the book. 
We have borne our part in striking down the silly English pre- 
judice against peasant proprietors and the petite culture. We go 
thoroughly with the author in denouncing the abuses of entails, and 
primogeniture, and the legal technicalities by which land is kept 
out of the market and the natural growth of English industry 
contorted. We can conceive as perfectly defensible a special 
interference by the State with the soil of England to secure its 
more even enjoyment by all classes, because it is clear that where 
the monopoly of the soil is so valuable as it is in England, great 
injury may result to the State from the unrestricted application of 
the principle of private property. Our quarrel with the author is, 
that while aiming at some sound practical results, he makes reckless 
statements, confuses theory, does not allow enough for other 
causes besides those which he assails, and exaggerates most 
egregiously the economic dangers of England. 

The book is divisible into three parts. We have first a collec- 
tion of essays on Ireland, in which the lealing points, besides 
strictures on the obvious evil of tenancy-at-will, are a refutation 
of Lord Dufferin’s statement that the increase of wages in Ireland 
is due to emigration, and an assertion of the grave loss to Ireland 
by the technical difficulties of alienating land, so that towns and 
manufactures have been checked by the mere want of sites. There 
is next a collection of essays on England, in which an endeavour 
is made to show that the peasantry and yeomen of England have 
been deprived of proprietorship in farms and holdings maiuly by 
force and fraud of the landlords; that towns have grown unnatu- 
rally by the separation of the peasantry from land; and that the 
industrial system of England is peculiarly unstable in conse- 
quence. Finally, several essays are devoted to Continental 
countries, partly to an account of peasant farming in 
certain parts of Belgium and France, in which the one 
text is the industry of the peasants and their superiority | 
to the English agricultural labourer; and partly to an account | 
of the Ruhr basin, the development of whose mines and 
manufactures in the midst of better industrial conditions as 
respects the occupation of land, and with a population of great | 
capacity, assisted by greater governing foresight, is held to threaten | 
formidable competition with England. Such is the substance of | 


But to say the least, we are) 


| part, for instance, the mistake is not in denying that emigration 
; has done as much as Lord Dufferin contends; but in ignoring 

altogether the extent to which it has been a natural process, and 
| has contributed to keep up, if not to raise, the rate of wages. Mr, 
| Leslie seems to think that he proves his point as to the slight 
| influence of emigration on wages, by showing that the nominal 
| weekly wage has increased little. What he has to show 


/is that without the emigration which succeeded the famine 
the situation of the country would not have become intolerable, 
| through the accumulation of agriculturists on a soil unable to feed 
them, and bidding against each other for the scantiest pittance. 
IIe is a patent fact that by means of emigration the pressure of 
; competition has been reduced till there is a complaint of the 
|scarcity of labourers, by which those who remain obtain some 
| benefit. A happier industrial system might also reduce the com- 
| petition by multiplying the employment for labour, but as an 
, immediate remedy emigration has acted on Ireland as it has acted 
| on the rude labour of Europe, erecting an outside high standard 
| of comfort, which has helped to elevate both those who go and 
| those who stay. With regard to the effect of the land laws in 
| checking towns and manufactures by depriving them even of 
| sites, there are no doubt well-authenticated instances of such 
pernicious results; but we miss in the volume any attempt to 
measure the evil influence. ‘Lhe tendency of such laws is obviously 
| bad, and the argument is good enough for their removal ; but we 
| expect in a theoretic teacher some estimate of the fact itself, as 
‘compared with other elements in Ireland which are also antagon- 
istic to industry. We suspect that these laws have played a very 
small part indeed compared with other influences in the economic 
| misfortunes of Ireland, and it is at any rate a particular defect in 
|a writer to seize upon one or two points only, as if they were the 


| whole matter. 
| Coming to the English part, we need hardly ask whether it is 
| not a gross exaggeration to represent the growth of English towns 
he due to the forceful and fraudulent exclusion of the country 
population from the property which they had in the soil, and 
whether it is not most uupractical to use this historical argument as 
a reason for now giving the labouring population a closer connection 
with the land. In the historical question, it is plain that the conduct 
| of landlords cannot have been the most powerful influence. The 
| mere fact that the population of England is probably six or seven 
times what it was in the golden age of yeomen and peasant pro- 
prietors, shows that the towns have arisen in a very uatural way. 
| Manufactures provide for a population which could not otherwise 
| have existed in anything approaching the same comfort on the 
soil of England. We may believe, too, along with the firmest 
faith in the selfishness of noblemen and squires, that their attacks 
on the property of yeomen and peasants were notably assisted by 
| the spread of other industries. ‘lhe rights of commonage naturally 
become less and less valuable in proportion to other interests in an 
/ advancing community ; they are not protected by the strength of 
| the masses, as in a population where they are valuable to the 
majority. ‘The landlords of England, again, were tempted to 
j extend their privileges of private property in the soil, but it was 
not till the growth of the industrial system diminished the feudal 
rights, and made private property worth coveting. Would not 
the causes which made this private property valuable have also 
sufficed to make England substantially what it is, although the 
tendency of land to become a luxury has been aggravated by our 
| vicious laws? Asa practical reason for taking steps to give the 
| labouring population a closer connection with the land, the argu- 

















| ment is even more worthless. ‘The necessity and expediency of such 
au measure would be the same, however the present system arose. 


trial system is peculiarly unstable, in consequence of the severance 
of the labouring population from the land, is itself exceedingly 
We believe that it is an entire mistake, that it is 


| 
| But the whole assumption of the essays, that the English indus- 
| 


questionable. 


' solidly established than the English, but whether that is so or not, 


the author's treatment of the subject is as faulty as it can pos- 


sibly be. Beyond passing statements, wholly unproved, that 


the English population, both in town and country, is degenerat- 


‘ing, assertions of the exceptional misery of the English 


agricultural labourers and of the want of motives to 
thrift among all English workmen, and a quotation from 


| Adam Smith as to the instability of wealth founded on com- 


merce, there is nothing whatever in these pages to support the 
assumption. ‘This is worse than trifling with the subject. ‘There 
is hardly a question more grave or diflicult in the whole range of 


the book, and it will not be difficult to show where perversity and | the science than that of the stability of different systems, or of 
exaggeration have been indulged in. With regard to the Irish | the material prosperity of nations, aud it should not be handled 
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in this random manner. The alleged tendency of the people to 
degenerate would itself require a treatise, and the facts at least— 
especially the point whether the alleged physical degeneration in 
towns is remediable or not, and whether it is not in process of 
being remedied by the increase of wealth in all classes and 
advances in sanitary knowledge and method—should have been 
earefully collated in an essay of this kind. ‘There is positive 
blundering, again, in the easy way with which all agricultural 
labourers in England are spoken of as in the same condition, 
whereas the differences in the class are manifold, and it is no 
more than a section, though far too considerable a section, which 
can be spoken of as inferior to some of the most fortunate classes of 
peasant proprietors and farmers. As to the want of motives for 
thrift among English working-men, we should think it very clear 
that the difficulties in the way of a particular kind of investment, 
though they may encourage unthrift, are far from being the sole 
or principal cause of the recklessness of English workmen. Other 
workmen save without investing in lands or houses. 

We have left ourselves little room to speak of the foreign part, 
and may simply remark on the want of thoroughness in the treat- 
ment. We get partial glimpses of some peasant proprietors and hear 
much of their industry, but there is no proper discussion of the system 
—nothing to contrast with such a picture of the English industrial 
masses as we get in the *‘ Habits and Customs of the Working- 
Classes,” or in the reports of our own ‘Children’s Employment Com- 
missions,” which would help us to judge of the Coutinental system, 
and the possibility and expediency of applying it to England. In 
the account of the Ruhr basin, again, what we are struck with is 
the want of proportion between the facts stated and the prospect 
of formidable competition held out to England. Mr. Leslie is one 
of those writers who have only to hear of a successful manufactur- 
ing establishment abroad, to rush at once to the conclusion that 
England is undone. Now, the hard fact upon which all the specu- 
lation is built is that the progress of Westphalia in mining and 
manufactures, as indicated by the production of coal, has been as 
great in twenty years as it is in England in three. Mr. Leslie 
does not say anything of what English progress is, but when we 
make the comparision ourselves, we find the fact to be what we 
have stated. ‘Twenty years ago, Westphalia produced two million 
tons of coal annually, and now produces eleven million tons ; and 
eur production increases three million tonsa year. But the truth 
is, the author, though a professor of political economy, lias fallen 
into the error of the ignorant manufacturer, who is likely to speak 
with chronic apprehension of the progress of rivals. ‘The economist, 
on the contrary, knows that the prosperity of one nation or com- 
nunity is the prosperity of all, and that we shall only gain by the 
increased productive power of others. ‘There will be competition 
in certain branches, but new outlets for industry will be found, 
and the wealth of the world will be increased. 

We have touched on but a fraction of the errors and per- 
versities, but will only add one or two more to our list. It is 
a frequently repeated error that the proper test of any economic 
system is the condition of the lowest mass of the population. Mr. 
Leslie says expressly that ‘‘ the proper test of any rural system is 
the peasantry,” and he discusses, as we have seen, the land question 
of England and the Continental system of peasant proprietorships, 
with almost exclusive reference to the agricultural labourer or the 
lowest mass of the town population. But this is manifestly 
wrong. ‘The proper test of any economic system is the condi- 
tion of the whole community, and of any industry the condi- 
tion of the whole population engaged in it. Ina rural system, 
the conditions of the landlords, bailiffs, tenant farmers, and 
foremen is quite as much a part of the question as the con- 
dition of the labourers. Philosophically considered, the superior 
condition of these classes is a set-off to the lower condition of the 
labourers below them. If the labourer remains only equally well 
off, a system in which there are some members of the community 
better off is plainly better than one where all are on the same low 
level. In the same way, looking at the mass of a manufacturing 
community, we must not only regard the lower class, but the em- 
ployers, and capitalists, and agents, and superior clerks, and 
foremen, and the highly-paid artizans who are an integral part of 
the manufacturing population. ‘To judge such a community by its 
residuum, and compare that residuum with the mass of a dif- 
ferently constituted community, is false and unphilosophical in the 
highest degree. Yet a great deal of the lamentation over the 


on this misconception. We find, again, a statement like this 
—that an overwhelming number of the population of England 
have no property—as if the majority even of the poorest of 


our people were without clothes, or furniture, or money in the | * Reprinted by permission from the Times. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1870, 


savings’ bank, or as if the majority of our people were ‘ paupers.” 
We fear there is a sufficient number of lack-alls to form a dangerous 
element in the community, but between the statement of that fact 
and the proposition that an overwhelming number, unlike the 
majority of Continental populations, have no property, there is a 
very wide interval. ‘The assertion certainly ought not to be made 
by a professor of political economy without the amplest of proofs 
in its support. But it would be wearisome to enlarge the chapter 
of exaggerations and misstatements and unsupported assertions. 
We should not have dwelt on them so long, but for the quasi- 
authority of the writer, and to justify our observations on the 
decay of economic science. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN GERMANY.* 
We are glad we did not review this book earlier. We read it 
under a stronger light in the rear of the events of the last few 
weeks, which have served to disperse not a few mists. The bulk 
of this volume is probably familiar to most of our readers in the 
form under which it appeared as letters to the Times. ‘The letters 





themselves are the result of careful one-sided observation, and as all 
thoughtful notice of a nation’s spiritual history, however erroneous 
the conclusions therefrom deduced, is worth attention, we propose 
to arrive at some idea of the results which present themselves to 
the author's mind. Ilis view of the prospects of Christianity in 
Germany is certainly not encouraging. ‘* If,” he suggests in one 
page, ‘‘the religious malady of the age were to assume an acute 
character, and the mind of the nation earnestly to busy itself with 
the subject, downright atheism would probably gain the upper 
hand at first, and some time have to elapse before any beneficial 
result could be attained.” Possibly. The lightest substance 
mostly finds its way to the top, and, may be, spreads there 
till the superficial looker-on thinks he sees the whole,— 
a mistake ancient as the days of Elijah, and at least as common 
in England as in Germany; but we must give our author's data. 
The centenary of Schleiermacher’s birthday is the occasion of his 
first letter, and its festivities were, he tells us, regarded coldly both 
by the orthodox and the anti-Christians,—a by no means improb- 
able attitude for either to assume, since Schleiermacher dwelt in 
a world equally removed from both, feeling with Milton that 
there is no heretic like the man whose faith is only hereditary, or 
more keenly still with Bacon, that it is useless to offer to the God 
of Truth the sacrifice of a lie. Yet never doubted that a God 
revealing truth was there for those who would seek after, if haply 
they might find Him; and the attitude of his mind therefore was 
that of a humble inquirer after truth, who could lead and guide 
other men’s minds in the same road, and had no affinity whatever 
with the phase of rationalistic apathy which has in some places 
grown like a fungus over the spiritual insight of the people. Ata 
time like the present, we may not forget that it was ‘“ at the 
moment of the nation’s need, when Germany was engaged in a 
hand-to-hand fight for her independence,” that Schleiermacher was 
felt as a power in the land. The man who had broken the bonds 
of ‘‘ petrified formulas,” and had taught the people there could be 
no Christianity without Christ, that a holy life could alone pro- 
ceed from spiritual union with Him, was the same man who, in 
1806, when the battle of Jena had been fought, and Halle was in 
the power of the French, could stir up the patriotism of the people 
with such words as these:—‘* You must remember that no one 
stands alone, that no one can save himself; you must remember 
our very life is rooted in German freedom and German views, and 
it is these which are at stake Believe me, a struggle will 
arise in which we shall have to defend our sentiments, our religion, 
our intellectual culture, no less than our property and our personal 
freedom. We cannot shun theconflict. .... The crisis for Ger- 
many, and Germany is the heart of Europe, is as clearly before 
my eyes as this more limited one is before yours. ‘There is thunder 
in the air, and I wish a storm would hasten the explosion, for it is 
useless to think it will pass over.” And the mind once more 
involuntarily pictures him as on that New Year’s morning of 1807 
he looked down on the assembled people and, in the midst of the 
general gloom, gave out the words, *‘ Fear not them that kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul.” The name of Schleier- 
macher has led us into a digression from our immediate task, but 
as we read the tame, lukewarm celebration which in Berlin 
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‘ | ive { N > R68). 
supposed falling-off in the condition of the English masses is based | tively at the date (November, 1868) 


marked the day set apart to this man’s memory, we look instinc- 
The cloud gathering over 


the Fatherland was not then to the unassisted eye big even asa 
man’s hand, and, in spite of our author's estimate of German 


indifferentism, we venture to believe the result would have been 
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far other had the Schleiermacher centenary chanced to occur in 
July, 1870. ‘The heart of this people was not dead, but sleeping. 
But in the next chapter a more serious evil is presented to us, no 
less a one than the attempt of the Prussian Minister of ecclesiastical 
and educational affairs to turn the nation’s history back. We 
trace the course of this mode of action through a large portion of 
this book. Alarined at the tendency to rationalism displayed in 
every class, fully aware of the outcome of that tendency if once it 
distinctly masters the mass of the people, the clergy, who had 


shared and openly avowed many of the tendencies of the day, | 


with a sudden rebound tightened around themselves, and tried 
to tighten around the people, the cords of orthodoxy; but how 
was their task to be accomplished? ‘The pulpit was of small use, 
since the unbelieving simply stayed away ; there remained the great 
machine of education still controllable, and Government gladly 
stepped in with itsaid. ‘The Minister of Education is omnipotent in 
his department, and Herr von Miihler’s orthodoxy was of the most 
stereotyped kind. Our author does not hesitate to turn into 
certainly deserved ridicule some of the formulas which, through 
the medium of primers, he forces on tle scholars. We cannot but 
hope the following hymn, *‘ by no means the worst in a hytmn- 
book forced by this same authority upon certain Protestant con- 


gregations in the old provinces of Prussia,” has suffered by 
| 


translation :— 


“ Almighty God, I am content to remain the dog Iam. Iam a dog, | 


a despicable dog. I am conscious of revelling in sin, and there is no 


infamy in which I do not indulge. My anger and quarrelling are like a | 


dog’s. My envy and hatred are like a dog’s. My abuse and suappish- 
ness are like a dog’s. My robbing and devouring are like a dog’s. Nay, 
when I come to reflect upon it, I cannot but own that in very many 
things I behave worse than the dogs themselves.” 

But if Herr von Miihler’s interference has proved bad in the 
higher schools, it seems to have been infinitely worse in the 
elementary ones. Ilere it was in truth that the turning-back of the 
nation’s history was to commence; the steed was getting un- 
manageable, and his rider, with the consummate folly he mistook 
for wisdom, would try the effect of drugging it. ‘There was to 
Herr yon Miihler’s mind too great intellectual activity among 
the people, and intellectual activity in the masses too often means 
an inconvenient amount of inquiry, a tendency towards radicalism, 
an impatience of despotism; so at least thought the Minister. 
And with a word the educational fabric it had taken a century to 
rear was reduced to its elements, ‘instruction in natural science, 
history, and geography reduced to a minimum in elementary 
schools ; and practically the children learn little beyond reading, 
writing, and ciphering, with very many hymns and texts.” Asa 
natural result, the seminaries in which the teachers are reared 
have suffered also. It is the demand which creates the supply, and 
it takes little effort to perceive that with so much less to teach an 
inferior teacher would suftice. Our author goes on to assert that 
candidates for the office of schoolmaster in these lower schools are 
‘* strictly forbidden to read Goethe, Schiller, or any of the modern 
classics, the boast of the nation.” We are not prepared to con- 
tradict this statement, but we hope, for the credit of the Prussian 
nation, that it is an exaggeration. So repugnant has the present 
system proved to the large class who formerly cheerfully took 
poverty as a necessary but by no means dishonourable adjunct of 
a much loved office, that Government has beeu compelled to have 
recourse to a kind of recruiting system to supply teachers for its 
elementary schools, and even field hands and artizans have, by a 
processs more speedy than wise, been converted into school- 
masters. It is a dark picture, this; and the shadows deepen 
as we come upon the incident which, at the moment of its 
occurrence, seemed to light up as with a flash of light- 
ning the darkness of the situation; we allude, of course, to the 
attempt to shoot Dr. Heinrici by Carl Biland. ‘That event 
received too full notice at the time to need much comment now. 
It was regarded everywhere as a representative act ; we do not 
quite agree; underneath the conviction that the teachers of 
orthodoxy are teaching what they don’t believe lies another too 
subtle to be analyzed here, but which has its roots far down in 
human nature itself, and secures Conservatism, whether in political 
or religious form, from more than partial hate. 

History has been writing itself rapidly in the last few weeks, 


and events big with the fate of the future have been the work | 


almost of hours. When the Zimes’ correspondent from Berlin 
wrote these letters on the Gicumenical Council in Rome, at the 
beginning of the present year, he could say, “all German 


Sovereigns and many German Bishops are arrayed against the | 
Pope ;” could quote the ecclesiastical authorities who set their | 


faces steadfastly against it, even Ultramontanes who declared, “ we 
will never suffer the Head of the Church to be made the Dalai 


a 
Lama of the Occident.” And when all the talking was done, the: 
canon enforcing the dogma of infallibility was passed with a 
, minority of two. 
But the ‘ day is darkest before the dawn.” We have dwelt on 
| the dark side, but there is a brighter page to turn. ‘The Ultra- 
j eomtnnes have, in the Bavarian elections, shunned no lie, no 
‘calumny that could serve to disengage the hearts of the people 
‘from the thought of a united Fatherland :— 


“ Just to afford a specimen of their achievements in this particular 
department of rhetoric, I will quote an electioncering article from the 
Munich Volksbote, a famous and favourite organ of theirs, edited for the 
| benefit of the lower classes. Cautioning its readers not to choose Liberal 
members, this paper thus alludes to the dreadful consequences of a 
‘Pro-Prussian’ majority in the Chambers:—‘ Are our constitutional 
liberties to be destroyed by the Prussian cat-o’-nine-tails? Is the coarse, 
brutal, and infamous military rabble that forms the army of our Northern 
neighbour to iufect our gallant troops with its spirit of haughty wicked- 
ness? Will you consent to see your pockets emptied to the last penny, 
and yourselves skinned into the bargain, in order that Prussia may 
fulfil its divine mission ?’” 


And, adds our author, the Prussians certainly regret that the 
Ultramontane majority in the Bavarian Chamber will have the 
power to render the military alliance between the two countries 
less practically useful than it might be ;” but he suggests that should 
the Bavarian Army ever be summoned to support the Prussians, it is 
‘scarcely the illiterate peasants or the Ultramontane clergy who 
will be able to stop the progress of the world’s affairs. ‘The ink 
on these pages is scarcely dry when Bavaria leaps up to meet a 
summons in the face of which the shadows conjured up by Ultra- 
montanism dwindle away, and 30,000 Bavarians, under the Crown 
Prince, inaugurate the policy of Prussia in the war. 

In the appendix to this work we have the correspondence 
induced by the first publication of these letters in the Times, 
including the interesting letters of Mr. Ernest de Bunsen, and Mr, 
| Wright, of Boulogne, formerly chaplain in Dresden. Both have 

gauged more deeply than the author of this volume the true depth 
|of Christian life in Germany, both, though from very distant 
| stand-points, have seen through the natural fogginess of the German 
| mind to the soundness of the vital principle beneath. Mr. Anketell 
indignantly replies to Mr. Wright’s statement ‘‘ that very few of 
| the Dresden clergy are rationalists,” by stating that at a gathering 
| of the Protestant clergy of Dresden “ the sentiment was broached 
| that the Lord’s Prayer is creed enough for Christendom.” ‘To judge 
such a statement apart from its context were absurd, but would 
Christ have considered that a specially ‘‘ rationalistic sentiment ” ? 
| The truth is, ‘* the exhausted air-bell of the critics,” however much 
| favour it may have found with a certain class, and that the class 
with whom, perhaps, writers come most in contact, is impossible to 
live in, and so, as Mr. Browning not inaptly tells us :— 
‘*‘ When the Critic had done his best 
And the Pearl of Price, at reason’s test, 
Lay dust and ashes levigable, 
On the Professor's lecture-table ; 
When we looked for the inference and monition 
That our faith, reduced to such condition, 
Be swept forthwith to its natural dusthole,— 
He bids us, when we least expect it, 


Take back our faith. 


““*Go home and venerate the Myth 
I thus have experimented with,— 
This Man, continue to adore him, 
Rather than all who went before him, 


vo 


And all who ever followed after! 


Smoking and dreaming are dear to the heart of the German, 
and he talks a great deal in his sleep; but France and the Pope 
between them have wakened him before, and seem likely to 
waken him again, and both are likely to find it is no nation of 
apathetic rationalists who gird on their armour for the fight. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


jnaanelljatiiiinn 
The Contemporary Review: August. (Strahan.)—It seems unfair to 
| find fault with a review which has shown such marked excellence as 
has the Contemporary during the last few months, But it certainly is 
somewhat defective on the literary side. We can get abundance to read of 
the Lelles lettres, it is true, elsewhere; but we like to see them in their proper 
place, as we take it to be, side by side with the discussion of social and 
theological questions. On those latter, the Contemporary may be counted 
on to give us some light. The Dean of Westminster's paper, for 
instance, in the present number, on ** The Athnasian Creed,” is a contri- 
Whether those who admire this 





bution to theology of permanent value. 
document are within the reach of persuasion it is not easy to say, 
but they can hardly fail to be shaken by this argument. Let them 
1 read with special attention the section on the theology of the Creed. 
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We have always said that, me/leus hereticorum as the erced professes to 
be, it is really itself heretical. Mr. Freemantle on the “ Brahmo Somaj ” 
and Mr. Llewellyn Davies on ‘Professor Grote on Utilitarianism ” 
give us noteworthy papers. Professor Rawlinson is dealing with a 
speciality of his own when ho discusses the various questions connected 
with “The Moabite Stone.” Mr. George Potter writes a paper on 
«Strikes and Lock-outs from the Workman’s Point of View,” one of a 
class of contributions which promises to become a valuablo feature in 
the review. An “open council” is an admirable way of getting at 
truth as long as the speakers are really representative men, such as is 
Mr. Potter, for instance, to whom no one will deny, at least, this quali- 
fication. Of course, we are not going to enter on the subject which he 
handles; but is a “lock-out” essentially more immoral than a strike ? 
Practically, the more powerful sido is generally tne more immoral ; tho 
master to-day, the workman, perhaps, to-morrow. The theory of the 
“lock-out” surely is to prevent the masters being beaten in detail by 
local strikes. 

3y tho Author of “ Effio’s Friends,” 


The Story of Wandering Wiilie. 
* Wandering 


&e. (Macmillan.)—This is a very pretty, pathetic tale. 
Willie,” one of the pedlars who traverse—there are moro of them left 
there than elsewhere—the Northern counties, tells the story of his life 
to a friendly circle in a farm-house. There is no little artistic skill in 
the contrast brought out between the wanderer’s lonely old age and the 
bright social life whicia he is made to evoke from the past. Tho interest 
of the story rests upon an incident familiar enough, but treated here 
with a freshness and power that make it new. The hero is left by his 
friend in charge of his promised wife, a girl whom he himself has loved 
from his earliest youth. How he is faithful to his trast in spite of all 
temptations to abandon it, even against the crowning trial of finding 
that the heart of the girl has turned to him—the lover is roported as 
“ missing ” after a great Indian battle—is told with much skill. Nothing 
could be a better proof of the feree with which the trial is described, 
than the way in which tho reader begins almost to think that the hero 
ought to give up his obstinate belief in his friend's existence, and to 
accept the happiness that seems to be within his grasp. 

Curious Facts of Old Colonial Duys. by 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Thesa facts are certainly very ‘“ curious.” 
Indeed we might apply a very much stronger epithet to many of them. 
The stories of the dealings of the Government with the convict popu- 
lation are simply horrible. Such reckless neglect alternated with occa- 
sional fits of savage severity—the infliction of a thousand lashes was 
common—it would bo difficult to believe in, but for the manifest truth- 
fulness of the narrative. Englishmen at home seem to have a faculty 
for ignoring disagreeable things, provided that they happen at a sufli- 
cient distance. Imagine the ery for vengeance that would havo risen up 
if Scott had been shot by rebels in Connaught, instead of by rebels at 
the Red River! And Englishmen abroad seem, like the Spartans of old, 
to indemnify themselves by an outrageous liconse for their enforced 
decorum at home. Then, not so horrible, but still “ curious ” enough to 
make one open one’s eyes, are the facts about the struggles of the 
colonial press for liberty ; about the carly ecclesiastical establishments, a 
subject on which Mr. Bonwicko is very copious; about the “Great 
Rebellion of New South Wales,” when the governor, Captain Bligh, the 
well-known commander of the Bounty, was deposed ; and about other 
topics of colonial history. The book is not one which we should 
recommend for general reading, but it is valuable, just as a faithful 
chronicle of life in the “Asylum” of Romulus would be valuable. 
The great Australian Empiro of the future will be fortunate—or un- 
fortunate, as some might think—in having had its beginnings when 
every fact is committed to the permanent custody of type. 


Two stately volumes are to be added to the literature, already copious, 
of the Abyssinian Expedition.—Reconnoitring in Abyssinia, by Colonel 
H. St. Clair Wilkins, R.E. (Smith, Elder, and Co.), contains what are, 
in fact, the first chapters of the narrative of the war, Our readers will 
remember with how many suggestions the Government were favoured, 
when the expedition had been determined upon, as to means of trans- 
port, and especially as to route. This last question could not be deter- 
mined by any private experience. What suited a party of travellers 
might easily be impracticable for ten thousand men, with at least as 
many camp followers. The rival routes had to be surveyed by military 
experts. Hence the reconnoitring party which pioneered the way,— 
a party which was under the command of Colonel Merewether, Colonel 
Wilkins commanding the Engineers. Two routes finally remained to be 
chosen from; the one through Egypt, recommended by Sir S. Baker, 
being put out of the question by political considerations, One had the 
advantage of lying through a lowland country, but water was scarce 
and the climate was detestable. The other plunged, so to spouk, at 
once into the highlands, but it had immense superiority in the other 
two points. For the part of this route, that is, to Sénafe, there was an 
alternative way, lying more to the west, which was also explored. This 
is the barest outline of the story which Colonel Wilkins has to tell. 
He tells it in a very amusing and lively way indeed. 
and cheerful spirit which must have been needed to bear up against no 


James Bonwicke. 


slight hardships shine out through the book. 


The good-temper | 
| power, and the reader will follow the story with interest, if not with 





Among other amusing | 


—it was then unoccupied—and sent a war-vessel, which called at Aden 
for supplies. Tho Resident divined the object; invited the Com- 
modore and his officors to an entertainment which was unusually pro- 
longed, and sent off meanwhile a small steamer, which managed 
to have a British flag flying on Perim to greet the French visi- 
ors. A curious fact is mentioned as illustrating tho increased 
speed of transport since the beginning of the century. General 
Baird sailed from Bombay in Decomber, 1800, and did not reach 
Kosscir, in Upper Egypt, till July, 1801. The reconnoitring force in 
the Euphrates passed from Bombay to Massowah in fourteen days. 
Observations on the Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia, by W.S. Bland- 
ford, (Macmillan), presents us with another aspect of the expedition. 
The book, which Mr. Blandford’s zeal has made very complete—he 
stayed to make a tour in Northern Abyssinia, after the expedition 
had returned —has all tho value which attaches to researches 
which are not likely to be repeated. It consists of a personal 
narrative, a sketch of Abyssinian geology, illustrated by an admir- 
able map—the work of a draughtsman whose skill in this department 
of art is well known, Mr. Trelawny Saunders—and an account of the 
various animals collected. These appear to have been sufficiently 
numerous, but there is one class of British sportsmen, the anglers, who 
need not regret that Abyssinia is closed to them. Mr. Blandford 
obtained only two species of fish, and in the great inland lake of 
Ashangi procured but one solitary specimen, and that in an illegitimate 
way from the stomach of a grebe. The book is very handsomely got up. 
Forsaking all Others. By Emma Pickering, 2 vols. (Newby.)— 
This is the history of an elopement, and of the secret marriage which 
followed it, and of the numberless troubles, humiliations, and sorrows 
which ensued. The purpose, therefore, of the story is excellent. 
Our impression, indeed, is that this sort of moral is not much needed 
now-a-days. Young ladies, except the few who run away with grooms 
and footmen, and who are clearly beyond tho reach of any didactic 
literature, are disposed to be too cautious, rather than too romantic,—a 
preparation, we suppose, for the coming days when they will 


. “ with those self-styled their lords ally 
Their fortunes, justlier balanced, scale with scale,” 


—and when, consequently, the literature of tho love-story will become 
obsolete. The tale is passably good, with one or two glaring impro- 
babilities excepted. Who can believe that the heroine's brother, after his 
sister’s disappearance, should suspect the hero of having taken her away, 
and yet mect him with no other sign of disapproval than declining to 
shake hands with him? Is it possible to conceive a man so spiritless as, 
it being a question of his sister’s honour, to be content with such inac- 
tion? We never heard of so mild a creature, unless it were the farmer 
in the nursery rhyme, which we quote for Miss Pickering’s benefit :— 


* Billy set flre to a lucifer match, 
And set it under a farmer's thatch, 
The farmer's house to the ground was brought, 
Who said to Billy, * You didn’t ought,” 


Hoe might be made the hero of a futuro story. 

Our Domestic Fire-Places. By F, Edwards, Jun. (Hardwicke.)—Mr, 
Edwards agrees with Nathaniel Hawthorno, who says in his “ Mosses 
from an Old Manso” that the old appeal to the nation “ to fight for their 
hearths” would fall dead in a land of close stoves, He both hopes and 
believes that the “ open fire-placo” will hold its place in England; and 
so do we, only it is to be feared that our great grandchildren will have to 
practice an economy in coals which the close stove materially assists. Itis 
to this point of economy that Mr. Edwards addresses himself,—as he does 
also more forcibly in another treatise which we have before us, On the 
Extravagant Use of Fuel in Cooking-Operations, Both books are valuable ; 
paterfamitias should read them, and, if possible, for here is the tug, act upon 
them. We understand Mr. Edwards to complain that the public approves 
but is slow to adopt economical inventions. Oue is unwilling to spend 
ten pounds on a new range in order to save even a pound a year in coals ; 
but that is because we live, for the most part, in hired houses. Let us 
have the chance of getting freeholds of our own, and the inventors should 
see what magnificent patronage they would get. But as long as landlords 
will not spend money to save their tenants’ expenditure, and tenants 
will not invest in improvements that will benefit their landlords, things 
must remain as they are. But could wo not have an “English House 
Bill”? 

A Lonely Life. By the Author of ‘ Wise as a Serpent.” (Houlston.) 
—This is a tale the interest of which the critic will not injure by reveal- 
ing the plot, for this, indeed, the author does not attempt to involve in 
any mystery. Harold Seton, the hero, does not know who he is. Is he, 
as he has always been called, the son of Colonel Seton? or, as he has 
reason to suspect from a study of his father’s papers, has he been changed 
atnurse? Then comes the next question. Is he the rightful owner of the 
Seton property, or does it belong to his cousin Ralph? ‘The two take 
counsel together, and agree that, failing to find a certain witness, who 
does not turn up, the mystery is insoluble. So they agree upon a 
compromise. Harold is to keep the property for life, but he will not 
marry. He takes orders; accepts the incumbency of a neglected manu- 
facturing town, and, of course, falls in love. This is told with some 





much pleasure. The character of Agnes Battersby, a good girl, but fast, 


stories, there is one of how we came to hold the island of Perim, at the | who is changed into something really fine and noble by the accident that 


mouth of the Red Sea. The French, it seems, had a notion of taking it i cripples her for life, is the best part of the story. 


3ut one’s taste and 
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fecling rebel against the compromise. Such things have, wo know, 
beon done in real life; but are they not, in the broad sense of the word, 
immoral? The law holds prohibitions of marriage, made, for instance, 
by a will, as against public morality, and is quite right in doing so, 
Would it not have been better, if there was to be a compromise, to 
divide the money, or even for Harold to give itup? He might have 
earned his own living, and married and been happy, like other men. 

Illustrations of Ancient Buildings in Kashmir. By H. H. Cole, Lieutenant, 
R.E. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—This handsome volume is the first of a 
series with which it is intended to illustrate the Archwological Survey 
of India now being carried on by the Government. The Kashmir 
temples are interesting structures, varying in date, a3 is conjecturally 
determined by the character of the architecture, which, as usual, became 
continually more ornate, from the end of the third century B.C. to the 
end of the tenth of our era. Tho illustrations consist of photographs 
printed in carbon from the original nogatives, and therefore permanent ; 
and of lithographed plates, giving plans, elevations, details of ornamon- 
tation, &e. 

The Young Mountaineer. By Daryl Holme. (Nimmo.)—Ouar tale- 
writers, as well as our dramatists, seem to find it convenient to “adapt” 
from the French. Hero the adaptation is of the simplest kind. The 
scenery, the manners, even the languags, remain French, this last some- 
times ludicrously so. But the names are English; a change which, of 
course, does nothing but spoil the story. This is pretty enough, and not 
unamusing. <A Swiss boy, son of a guide who has been killed, is adopted 
by arich lady. The tale of how he fares in his now life, especially of 
how ho strives to adapt himself to the manners of polite society, is told 
with some humour. But wo fancy that the genuine article, as it came 
from the hands of the real author, Madlle. Gouraud, would have been 
better worth having. 

New Eopritions.—Captain Sir F. L. M‘Clintock publishes a third 
edition of a story which will never lose its interest, the Mute of Sir 
John Franklin, (Murray.) Captain M‘Clintock commanded, as our 
readers will remember, the Fox, the vessel fitted out by Lady Franklin 
on the arrival of tho relics of the Franklin Expedition brought back by 
Dr. Rao, and had the good fortune to discover the famous memorandum 
(of which a deoply interesting fac-simile is given) which sketched the 
history of the expedition up to April 25, when the survivors, having 
abandoned their ship, were about to start for Back’s Fish River. The 
present edition contains a sketch of the services of the o fficers, &c., who 
served in the Franklin Expedition, and is otherwise enlarged.——We 
have also to notice a second edition of Mr. Masterman’s Seven Eventful 
Years in Paraguay (Sampson Low and Co.), with a new preface giving a 
briof additional narrative of events down to the death of Lopez. About 
this last there was something very tragic. What could bo more so 
than the scene when the mother of Lopez threw herself, weeping 
bitterly, on her knees beside the corpse, while one of her em 





whose husband had been shot by his orders, exclaimed, “ Madre, do not 
weep ; this monster was neither a son nor a brother!” Mr. Masterman 
seems rather to misunderstand the favour with which some journals 
regarded the cause of Lopez. Dislike to the aggrandizoment of the 
great slave-holding Empire of Brazil was, without doubt, the chief 
motive. As for Lopez, he was certainly a man of striking ability ; a 
feeling that he was somehow in the right on the main question of the 
war, @ passionate revolt against the injustico with which fate seemed to 
be treating him, working together with the steadily corrupting influences 
of porsonal power, made him into something like a monster. Theodorus 
of Abyssinia presonts a curious parallel of character.—.We have also 
received a new edition of /ustic Adornments for Homes of Taste, by 
Shirley Hibbard. (Groombridge.)—Whoever wants information about 
aquarium, fern-cases, and fern-houses, aviaries, &c., cannot have a 
better guide than this book, which is, indeed, sufficiently well known 
not to need our recommendation. 
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Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,| WHITEHEAD & Co.'s PURE ESSENCE of BEEF, 


} IIb. equalling 42 Ib. of Butchers Meat, is certifled as 


Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- London Agents, W. Brest and Sons, Henrictta | most valuable by eminent Medical Men. Sold in 


tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the | street, Cavendish square. 
most delicate stomach. 


boxes from 23 3d by all Grocers, Italian Warehouse- 
men, and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copland and 


Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian N OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA | Co. Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, Crosse 
[’ : 


Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers. 


GODFREY'S EXTRACTof ELDER-FLOWERS 
has long been known for its surprising effect in soften- 
ing, improving, aud preserving the Skin, and in ren- 
dering the Complexion clear aud beautiful. It removes 
Tan, Sunburn, &c., and all disfigurements pro- 
duced by sudden changes in the weather; cures 
‘Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by 


including brush. 





AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
: a tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL | — 
CLEAR COMPLE XION.—| and Co. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
vi eminent Chemists, suecceded in perfecting this won- | 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 

concentrated form and at a lower price. 

se in bottles, 3s, each; also 5s, 7s. 6d, 4 58, Cac 

id in bottles, 3s, each ; also 5s, 78. 6d, and 15s. cach, | without producing any of the injuries caused by a con- 


and Blackwell, and E. Lazenby and Son. 





YOWLER and SHEPPARD'S COM- 

POUND PODOPHYLLIN ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
are the best and safest aperieuts that can be taken. 
They have a direct beneficial action upon the liver 


stant use of calomel or blue pill. They are a pure 
vegetable pill, composed of podophyllin, taraxacum, 


OHN GOSNELL & COWS CHERRY | ana other ingredients of known repute, Residents in 


persevering in its use the Skin becomes delicately e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth | hot climates will find them an invaluable medicine. 


soft, clear, and smooth, GODFREY'’S EXTRACT of 
ELDER-FLOWERS possesses a delightful fragrance, 
and is an indispensable adjunct to the Toilet and 
Nursery. Sold in bottles, price 2s 9d., by all Chemists 


snd Perfumers. Auge! passage, 93 Upper Thames street, London. 


Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects | Each bottle has the name FOWLER and SHEPPARD 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- | on the Government Stamp, with the address, 51 
rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at | out which none are genuine. In bottles, 1s 1jd, 2s 9d, 


Hollywood road, London, S.W., on the wrapper, with- 


and 4s 6d each, of all Chemists. 





COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR,} “i iis)" 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED 


SOLELY FROM 


IS GENUINE. 





BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING 


DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


PROFESS 


IONAL 


[AIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


A FALSE NAME, 


CERTIFICA TE-WRITERS. 





Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (free). 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. —OFFICES : 33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 








OZOKERIT_ 


(PATENTED). 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS.) 


SOLD BY 
WORLD. 


PouRIsts | derive additional pleasure 


from their Rambles by being ae with | 


Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils. Mr. TENNANT, 
Geologist, 149 Strand, London, gives PR AC TIC ALL 
INSTRUCTION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY, 
and from his extensive Collectioa, comprising many 
thousand specimens, Ladies and Gentlemen are 
enabled in a dozen or twenty Lessons to acquire suffi- 
cient knowledge to identify all the ordinary com- 


ponents of Rocks, and most of the Minerals and Metals | 


used in the Arts. Terms, 7s, for a lesson of one hour, 
Mr. TENNANT can supply Elementary Collections 

at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 500 Guineas each, tu illustrate Geology 

and und Mineralogy. 

Claret. —T. 0. LAZENBY. —Champagne. 

90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 

= 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 27s 
No.3. Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Supper Champagne, 36s 

No.5 . DessertClaret, 36s 


P\UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old [rish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Caen, ¢ Se 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





r 


No.3. Dinner Champagne, 57s 


Hs pepaes and BUTLER, 15 i) Regent 
street, London; and 30 King's road, Brighton. 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on applicatiou. Originally estab- 
lished A.D. 1667. 
Claret.,.at 14s, 18s, 20s, 24 


8, 39s, 36s, to 84s per doz. 












Sherry ..... . 2s, 48s, to GOs ,,,, 
Champagne 42s, 48s, 60s, 66s, to 78s, ,, 
36s, 428, 48s, to 60s 


“MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
Ms. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
i 304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
opposite the Polytechnic). ‘The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or gray hairs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs, Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 
superfluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | 









(> t\AMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS. | 


CRAMER'S NEW HARMOS MONIUMS., on the Ame ~ os 
system, and usually called American organs, a 
from the hard and nasal quality of the or Ait iary om “U- 
ments. They are remarkable for a round, free, flow- 
ing tone; approaching that of the organ more closely 
than any other instrument of the class. In the manu- 
factory at Camden Town the most recent machinery 
has been erected, and CRAMER and Co, are 
enabled to supply very superior instruments at prices 
much lower than hitherto. 

PRICES, £ 


Black Walnut or Oak) Knee Swell 


Harmonium ......... y 
eee —_ 2 Stops = 15 
om =~ _ 4 Stops = 22 
ane om _— 6 Stops -- 23 
Rosewood or Walnut — 8 Stops — of 


CRAMER'S Pianoforte, Organ, and Harmonium Gallery 
(The largest in Europe), 
207 onl 209 REGENT STREET, W. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Creat 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red sea! and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


VNABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
TV PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. Is td per box. 








GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
and as firm as the tooth itself, ‘This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash unrivalled fur its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable tu smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, aud touthache. Price 5s. 





| OLLOWAY'S PILLS. — Certainty 

against Supposition —In how many diseases is 
a treatment, founded merely on supposed causes, com 
menced and coutinued to the protraction of the dis 
order and the danger of the patient’ This can by uo 
possibility occur to invalids who use these celebrated 


Pills. With the utmost certainty they will remove all 
impurities from the body, and conduct it towards 
health, whether a particular complaint be really in 


ouly in supposition, Holloway’s Pills 
power in driving pestilential Lamour 
whether contaminating the 
wdered 


existence or 
exercise their 
from the human system, 
secretious or the blood, and in regulating dis 
organs. They remove by a peculiarly purifying pro- 


Cess e verything that proves pernicious to vigour and | Govermme ut is 


health, and prevent innuinerable maladies, 


thereby | 


5 Octaves 12 | 


| 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CirArrer, 1847. 


oT ETPERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected; 
mouey received on deposit for tixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Odices of the 
Bauk, 54 Old Broad street, E.C, 

WILLIAM PURDY, General ange. 


; ie LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

OFFICES:—1 Dale street, Liverpool; Corahill, 
Charing Cross, London, 

At the ANNUAL MEETIN«, held Feruury 25 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 1869 
showed that 
The Fire Premiums Were...........0:s0+eeseecsees . £994,616 
The New Life Premiums £24, OSS5and the total 272.5 
The Annuities payable ....... - - 56,121 
The luvested Funds . «- =3,680,617 

B. F. Sc OTT, Resident Secretary. 


pres LIFE INS SURANCE 


Cuier Orr1ce—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH UF FICE—NOo. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annun, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £75 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
ALF A MILLION 

has been paid by the 
RALLWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
(48 Compensi - for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ stauding 
has been declared, payable in aud after LS7L. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oflices, 64 Cora- 
hill, and 10 Kegeut street, London, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTKACT of 
MEAT.—Four Gold Medals. Supplied to the 
Briush, French, Prussian, Russian, [talian, Datch, and 
other Governments, Dr, Lankester writes regarding 
Extract of Meat :—* But there is a difference in flavour, 
uud here, as in all other kinds of fuod, it is the favour 
that makes the quality.” Ltis essentially on account of 
the fiue meaty favour, as distinguished from the 
burnt taste of otuer extracts, that LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
a CRACT defeated all Austratian aud other sorts at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, aud is sv uuiversally 
pre fe rred in all Kuropeau markets, 
Une pint of Hue-flavoured beet-tea at 24d. 
venient and economic “ stuck.” 
CavrioN.—Require Baron Liebig’s, the inventor's, 
siznature on every jar, and ask distinetly for LLEBLG 
COMPANYS EXTRACT. 
As stated by the War Office, the assertion of an 
Australian Agent of solely supplying the British 
proved to be nothing but an untrue 


and 

















0,000, only £75,000 is. 





Most con- 


statement. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 
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FALMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, AND MALTA TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 





NEW 
AND INDIA, VI 


ToAden ... eve ove ove 
, Bombay, Cale utta, Madras, ‘ke. ose oon ooo 
Ceylon and Burmah .., eee eco ose 08 


; Gibraltar and Malta ... aa ove ene nes 
» Spain and Portugal . eee eee eee eee 
» Italy and Papal States os eve ove ove 


Greece, Turkey, and Roumania oes ooo ose 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland ., 


Walf the Twenty-Word Rates for every additional Ten Words. 
Messages are received at the Company's Office, 74 Old Broad street, and sent direct to their destination. 


Messages are also received at all the Postal Telegraph Offices in Great Britain and Ireland. 
These words will be transmitted free of charge. 


By order, 


should order them to be sent * VIA FALMOUTH.” 


London, July, 1870. 


SUBMARINE ROUTE TO SOUTHERN EUROPE, EGYPT, ADEN, 
A FALMOUTH. 


Tariff for Telegrams 





Of 10 Words. Of 20 Words, 


ove one eve £116 0 ooo £2 8 0 
eco oe ove Ck a 217 0 
ove ooo eee 21 @ wx 310 
eve ove ove - eco 010 0 
ove ove ove - one 09 0 
eee ove eve - eee 01 0 
ove ova eee - eco 618 0 

| ae 


From the Provinces sand Ireland, 1s extra, 


The public 


JOHN T. BURT, Secretary. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANVELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LON DON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. 








All articles marked in plain figures, 


Bones ABLISHED 1807 i 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 


CHRISTIAN -, a ATHBONE, by Appointment to Her 
.R.U. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, : 


MAJESTY, H.R. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
32 Wigmore street, London, W. 





pur ~ PERFECT ‘SU TBS’ rr ru r E for 

SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be em 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 

A small useful set , guaranteed of first quality for 
Anish and durability, as follows :— 




























53 a 

| 58 a 3 

a g Fa 

is as 

| . 
£ a. s.d£s.d£s,d 
L2 Tablo FOrks. cccccosrsscccseeih 10../2 1./2 2./2 &. 
12T ble Spoons . ~L10. Poe 3.2 &. 
12 Dessert Forks. ee oe 7.47 28. 
12 Dessert Spoons . So 7.2 10 JL VI. 
212 Tea Spoons .. 14. Win &£. 8. 
6F “3 Ons, gilt ‘bow . ee: A ee 
25 MALES ...0000 a Bale Bx 8. 
1 Gravy ‘Speen 6 86. 9. 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bo S ibe €. 4.'. 48 
1 Must ird Spoon, giltbow!. .e. 3% 2.|. 23 
1 « 8 &@ Bus th a ite ee 
1 19961 3.11 3.11 8. 
1 es Bole Be 1. 13 

as si. @ 14. 15 

1s a ee t 46 
POL <cvcctevees £9 1611160128 61326 





Any artic ‘le to be had singly at the same price 

An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
aumber of knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks ,,.......£1 2s per doz. 
Dessert do., 168  ....ses008 ‘Te a Spoons, Its. 

Tea and © offee Sets, E je ctro- Silver, in great variety, 
from £3 15s to £21 16s, Dish Covers from £9 to £26, 
Corner Dishes from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of 
four. Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s. Cruet and Liquor 
Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating Knives, Forks, and 
‘Carvers. All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. 


TsubIi Am 8 BUERTOR, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of prices and Plaus of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street; 1, 
1A, 2, 3,and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 











XY GENA TED W ATER for 

INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
‘try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 


Laboratory, 36 aang Acre. 


the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outtltter. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON... .000... 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... - 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Suits, 42s ; trousers, 14s, 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Overcoats, 203; mauds, 21s, 
For August and September shooting H. J. Nicoll's 
Cheviot Wool 14 guinea Jackets, with cartridge and 
pack pockets, cool and stroug as linen, resisting the 
thorn and damp, and well adapted to this variable 


climate, 
For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

Hi. J. Nicoll’s Suits for the Seaside (Morning or Even- 
ing Dress) ready for immediate use, or made to order 
in a few hours. Knickerbocker Suits from 21s; 
Sailor's costume, 21s; jacket, vest, and trousers suits, 
from £2 28; Highland dresses for £2 28; also the New 
Registered Belt Dress for Boys, first suit, 21s. Hats, 
caps, hosiery, shirts, &c., for every description of dress, 

For LADIES. 
I. J. Nicoll’s Travelling Dresses, 31s 6d; trimmed, 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 





s Travelling Cloaks, 21s to 52s 6d, 
s Riding Habits, 633 to 126s; hats, com 





plete, 21s. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Promenade and House Jackets, &e. 
a above can only be obtained J. Nicoll’s 
addresses in I 1, 14 to 120 R street, and 
22 Cornhill: Manchester, 10 Mosley stree Liverpool, 
50 Bold street; and Birmingham, 39 New street. 


= ENT CLOTH.—Made to a special 
order and fora spec inl purpose 
a JAY have purchased a black fi abrie which 
they have named “CONVENT CLOTH, It is made 
entirely of silk and wool, it is very light and cool, and 
very strong. The priceis only one guinea anda half the 
dress, The intrinsic value, however, is about two- 
thirds more than the price named. It is not to be 
purchased at any other house in London. 
JAY'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 
Now ready, No. XL, price 64. 


N Y x ~ 
THE AC ADEMY: 
A MONTHLY RECORD OF LITERATU RE, 
ING, SCIENCE, AND ART. LEARN. 
CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER FOR AU GUST 
COMPARETTIS BOOK of SINDBAD, By Peo 
fessor Liebrecht (Liege). ~ ; 
MORRIS’ STORY of the VOLSUNGS, &&. By G 
A. Simcox, pe 


— 


3. MEZIERE’S PETRARCH. By H. F. Tozer. 

4. — PURPOSE and PASSION. By W. x 
Osse . 

5. MATTHE WW ARNOLD'S ST. PAUL and PRo.- 


TESTANTISM. By H. Lawrenny 
§. SCHRADER’S INTRODUCTION to the OLD 
TESTAMENT. By T. K. Cheyne. : 
ROTHE’S DOGMATIK. By John Gibb, 

. GEGENBAUR'S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
II. By Professor Rolleston. ‘ 
TYNDALL'S RESEARCHES on DIAMAG NET. 

ISM. By J. A. Dale. 
10. TAINE’S LINTELLIGENCE. By J. RB. Thurs. 
tleld. 
11, GINDELY’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. By R 
Reuss (Strasbury). i al 
2. IHNE’S HISTORY of ROME. By C. W. Boase. 
3, ROL iL x STON'’S EXCAVATIONS ut FRILFORD. 
IH. Pearson 
14. whigHT’s KAMIL of EL-MUBARRAD, By 
Professor Nildeke (Kiel). - 
15. HUBNER’S CORPUS ~‘acmeamninae INUM.—I. By 
Charles Morel (Paris a 
16. BERGK’S CONTRIBU "PIONS to LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. By H. Nettleship. 
17. BOOKS on CELTIC NAMES of PLACES. By Ww. 
M. Hennessy (Dublin). : 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


AN] OTICE.—A LETTER to the BR ALL 
BY MOS, by a Converted * Brahman,” which appeare 
iu the early numbers of MISSION LLFE for 1887, 
out of priut, will be re-issued as an Appendix to the 
September Number of MISSION LIFE. Price 64 
Ready on August 20th. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, Ex 


Ne TICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL of 
MINES, Jermyn street, London.—The SESSION 
will BEGIN on MONDAY, t th of Uctober. Pro- 
spectuses may be had on application, 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


NVERVAL BETWEEN SCHOOL and 
COLLEt —The Rev. J AMES RuMsEY, M.A. 

late Vice-Principal St. Edmund Hall, 
2U PLL S tor OXPORD MATRICU LA- 


en 


J 











receives THREE | 
TION 
Address, PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


TORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for LADIES, 12 and 14 Camden street 

Seventy-Eight Pupils from this school have passed 
the Cambridge Local Examinations, ‘Twenty-one with 
honours. 

Particulars supplied on application. 

The next term will begin on WEDNESDAY, 
September 11. 


( LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 











BRIGHTON.—Mr. HUTLON Re-opens his 
School on Tuesday, August the 2urd. He has vac 
cies, Health and exercise are especially cared fur 
him, aud are under excellent su 1ivndeuce. 
Hutton has the advantage of possessing oue of thet 
pened 





in Drig 





€ r \ in London, and 
for the Oxtor di nid ( umbridge Loval Examinations. 












OQ” VENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 














PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHl Li 
SUPHLY.—The Vrust spre i LUT a Sk ee) 
PROFESSOR of N AT ! Pill ‘LOS WHY, a 
adjutor to Professor Ballour Stewart, FuALGS li 
Professor will suare with Siew t a 
the Natural Philosophy Classes 
experimental) and the conduct 
tory. Further information will be 
to the Principal, but it is r 
may not be addressed indivics 
the new Professor will be a to 
not later than the | Janu ry, Ls 


requested to send in appli 
eal degree, and g 
testimonials, to * 






trus tees oF 4 
under cover to the Registrar, on or before the 
September next. 
J,G. GREEN WOOD, Principal. 

J), HOLME NICHOLSON, Kegistra 











wt rE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 64; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Ls 8d, 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d, Post- 





T INN -EFORD'S FL UID MAGNE SI A. 
: The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
sperre nt for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 

r Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

“ DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 7 








office orders to be made payable to Johu White, Post- 
office, Pic cadilly 

EW PATENT. 
)LASTIC sTOC KINGS, KNEE Ci APS, 


vy &ec,, for VARICOSE VEINS, and all 3 of | 


WE AK NESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SP Mt. ee ins 

| &c. They are porous, light in texture, and ine ive, 
aud are drawn on like an ordinary stor hing. ‘Price 
4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and L6s each ; postage, 6d. 


| JOHN WHITE, Ry SO Piccadilly, London, 





) ELIEF of the SICK and WOUNDED. 
New Congregational Church, Brixtou road Va 
| § Sanday next, August 21, Sermons will be preache! tr 
the mourning and evening by the Rey, BAL Dwi N Brows 
and in the afteruoou by the NEWMAN HALL, LL.B 
and collections will be made in aid of the sick an 
} gage inthe War. Divine ? n 1 
11, 3, and 6,50. 

















le SAFES and WeaGas LAKE 
CE.—The Wenham Lake ‘o y's cele 
| Seated Prize Medal REFARI SEMATONS: and new 
ee Registered 1509, titted with 
| water-tanks and tilt: ‘umbine every real ii re 
ment, and are uw’ -quailed tur sim; ity, eit 
| durability, and econom The New Dou Wa 
| Water Pitchers, American ice Batter-Dishes, lee-creat 
\v r 
p 
ind, W. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries. 
STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK-LORE. 


By J. SCOFFERN, MB. 8yo. 
By L. Ltoyn, 


PEASANT LIFE in 


Author of “ The Game Birds of Sweden, 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. 


Times’ Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times. 


PRINCIPLES of COMEDY and DRAMATIC 


EFFECT. By Percy FIvzGeRrap. 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The INQUISITOR: a New Novel. By Witutam 


GicBert, Author of “ Doctor Austin’s Guests,” &., &c. 


AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: a Novel. 


Farrow, Author of “ No Easy Task,” &c. 3 vols. 
MONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. 
3 vols. 


The BANE of a LIFE: a Novel. 
Wrieut (“The Journeyman Engiveer™), Author of 
Customs of the Working-Classes,” &c. 3 vols. 


PATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Novel. 


Author of “Olive Vareoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” &. 3 vols. 


HEARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. By 


ELIZABETH P, RAMSAY. 


FENACRE GRANGE: a Novel. 


3 vols. 
FALSELY TRUE. By Mrs. 
SCHOOLED with BRIARS : 
ROBERT LYNNE 


2 vols. 


SWEDEN. 


“&e. Syvo. 


By the 


By Mortey 
By Tom Hoop. 


By Tuomas 


“Some Habits and 


By the 


Miss 
3 vols. 


by Lancrorp Crett. | 


Casnet Horry. 3 ihc | 
a Novel. In l 


By Mary Brwwowan. | 


[Just ready. 


vol. 


: a Novel. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


Just published, i in crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
ICERO'’S LETTERS, Books L, If., and ILL, Latin Text with 
English Notes. Edited py the Rev. J. E. Yonge, M.A. Assistant-Master, 
Eton College. 


London: Paternoster row. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 





In imperial 8vo, wane a “Map and 82 Iilust strations engraved on wood (12 full size of 

















page), price 31s 6d. cloth. 

NGLAND to DELHI; a Narrative of Indian Travel. By 

4 JouN MATHESON, Glasgow. 

“A narrative of Indian travel told with “The book is full of information given 
spirit and intelligence.” — Fortnight/y |in a bright and pleasant way. Mr. 
Review. Matheson is neither dull nor tedious. We 

“A very y, leas antly written record of have read his book with an unflagging 
the aut! hor’s experience of Easterncoun- | interest. We very heartily commend his 
tries.” —Army par Navy Gaz work to those in search of information, 

“Of the many recent works on India those in search of interesting literature, 
int cen OF tee Suen navendiie eal | 1 th: yse who like a book in “which solid 

. Be . . rth is combined with clegance.”"— 
instructive."—Ldinburgh Courant, h Qua ly Revie, 

*We congratulate Mr. Matheson upon Matheson'’s uarrative of hi 
havin been able, during a brief sojourn from Enugiand to Delhi is really 
in India, to carry away with him so vivid | jn every sens? a magnificent work. It i 
and i igent an impression of the | splendid quarto in magniileent type, 
country Friend of India, wit h neat and graceful sk ss by w 

“A pleasantly-written and graphically | of Sapece stration an 1 treating © all the lear ‘i 
illustrated book of travel will always Wf interest in in lin, such as 
commend itself to popular favour. Of rovernment — tion, land 
such a character—and even something ‘inl Vife, mau reminiscences, 
more—is this volume giving an account | and scenes and places, at ix a book of 
of a journey from England to Delhi."— | travel worthy of its great subject."— | 

Westminster Review. 


Morning Post. 


London: Paternoster row. 


and Co., 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 





TRAVELLERS and EXPEDITIONS. — The most com- | 


mid Expeditions 
Loudou 





modio 
are to be 
Bridge, S.E. 


us, light, and useful Tents for Travellers, Sportsmen, 
obtained at INJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 2 Dake sireet, 
gues post free. 





2 
SEN, 
Illustrated Catalog 


‘The MYSTERY 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


Mr. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
On August 31 will be published, Part VL. of 


. x r r > 
of EDWIN DROOD. 
+ a Illustrations by T. L. Fildes, and a Portrait of Mr. Dickens, engraved by 
aker. 
Also, on the 31st inst., will be ready, in one volume, demy 8vo, with Illustrations 
and a Portrait, the Six Parts of The MYSTERY of EDWIN DROOD. 





Just published, in crown Svo, 63. 


YD 1TTTPryp Pal 
The AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: a 
Handbook. 1, Extentand Effect of Field Works upon Women and Children, 
2. Food and Wages—%. Cottages and Allotments—4. Education—5, Hiring— 
6. Injuriouws Influences: the Public -house, Poaching—7. Beneficial Lofluences : 
Clubs, Co-operation—8. Large and Small Farms—9, General Summary. By 
T. E. Keeee., Esq, Barrister-at-Law. 


A FRESH FIELD for TOURISTS. 
In one volume, crown Svo, 6s, with INustrations and a Map. 


TRY LAPLAND: a Fresh Field for Summer 
Tourists, By ALEXANDER H. Hvurcutnson, Captain R.N. 


With Illustrations, in crown 8vo, 6s, 


GLENMAHURA; or, the WE STE RN HIGH- 
LANDS. By Sir RANDAL Ropeets, Bart. (The Forester), Author of “The 
River Side,’ X&e., &e. 

“Sportsmen of all sorts will find much to amuse and instruct them ia 


‘Glenmalra; or, the Western Highlands.’ The author is well informed on Scotland, 
considered with reference to its capabilities of sport, aud he writes in a lively and 
attractive style." —aily Ves, 


NEW NOVELS. 








By the 


2 vols. crown Svo. 


Mrs. 


. JANIE; a Highland I Love Story. 


Hon. Mrs, CHE rWYND, Author of “ Madlle, D'Estenvyillé. 


The FLOWER of KILDALLA, 


. A. MURRAY. 


-™ 
By 

“ 
3 vols. crown Syo. 


Tenth E.lition, ilustrated, price 2s 6d, cloth; 3s, Roxburgh. 


OUR FARM of FOUR ACR E 3: How we 


Mauaged, the Money we made by it, and How it grew into one of Six Acres, 
Carefully revised and greatly enlarged. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


BOOKS FOR 





| 
See MUDIE'’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 
| New Edition, now ready. Postage free on application, 
CHEAP BOOKS, 
See MUDIES CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition, now ready. Postage free on application, 
The New Edition of the Clearance Catalogue includes many important Works of 
History, Biography, and of Travel, and several of the best recent Works of Fiction, 
| at prices considerably lower than those at which they have hitherto been offered 
*.* All oe Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S 
MAN‘ WE STE Kk LIBRARY, Cross street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
aud Literary Institutions in connection with the Library. 
) MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 


City Orrice, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ue PLANS of the NEW LAW COURTS.—The BUILDER 


TUIS WEEK, w by post 4d, coutains—The Plans of the Law Coarts 


New Sculptured Reredos in Chichester Cathedral! 


now settled—Alsoa Vie oan the 
—With Papers on Town Death-Rates this Spring—The Workmen's Exhibition— 
The Taj Mahal at Agra, &c.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen, 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDLA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on applicatioa to 
| THRESHER and GLENNY, Quitters, uext door to Somerset House, Straad, 


i London, 





<EW SONG, 


how rivalling i 


yik GINIA GABRIEL'S N 


“My Lost Darling,” Romance. 








f tier~ HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies. | 
| Arranged by W. HL. 


seach; ducts, 63 each; 


WILL SHORTLY APPEAR. 
I'l i M 1 Ti 


NESBITT, 


for the Piano 


AT 


CALLCOTT 
accompaniments 


popularity her famous songs, * Only,” and * » Weary,” forte, Sole 
may be had in E flatand F. Sent for 24 stamps. | for flute, vir ilin, and violoncello, Is each. Complete in By SONNENSCHEIN and 2} 
DvFF and STEWART, 147 Oxford street. | 12 books. Each book free at half-price. | PART I. 
= W' WHEN WILT THOU COME FRACTIONAL & APPROXIMATE CALCULATIONS, 
HE MOTHER and the ANGEL. | ( TO ME? Words from “Lyra Anglicana.” Wuttraker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
: —One of the most beautiful and successful Songs | Music by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Biss). One of 
at Mr. Benedict's Concert. Sung by Madame Patey. | the most elegant, yet easy, sacred songs of the day. 


Free by post 18 stamps. 


je 


Composed expressly by JULES BENEDICT. Sent for 24 | 
stamps. 


Durr and Stewart, 147 Oxford street. 
NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNIN G,| 


2, in D. 


Sacred Song. 
M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Biss). No. 1, in D flat; No, 
Free by post 18 stamps each. 
and flowing accompaniment. 
caught the spirit of a very tender and devout emana- 


PARLY DISSENT — MODERN DIs- 

4 SENT—The CHURCH of ENGLAND. Three 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. 
By J. Rawson Lumby, M.A,, late Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Feap, 4a, (Ready. 


Ta LEGITIMATE PROVINCE of 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Music by Miss 
“A sweet air 
Miss Lindsay has well | 


This PAINTING, and MUSIVU 








kJ consisting of Original Articles, characterized | tion of poetic thought._—Vide Brighton Times. 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and | song is sure to become a favourite.” —Vide Orchestra, in the SERVICE of RELIGION, The Burney Prize 
Thoughtful, Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomely | London: Published only by Rosert Cocks and Co., | Essay for 1869, By Epwano | Canrantas, BA., 
printed. New Burlington street. Order of all Masicsellers, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Svo, 2s. — (Ready. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. LI I RIN | Cambridge: DerauTox, Beit, and Co. London: 
ee =<— Seat AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS', | Beit and bawwy, 
HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER, S The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by _——$—$—_ $$$ $$$ 
T H. Cc O L E, | Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the . R A G R ANT Ss mk Pon 
56. r 5. appetite and aids digestion, IE : . 
i 16, STRAND, 166. Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. The « rated * United Servic Table : Is famed 
Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and ASK for LEA and PEKRINS’ SAUCE. for its delight! ful fr agrance and heneticial effect o : 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. ~ BEWARE OF LIMITATIONS, skin i* Manufactured hy aie : 
and PERRINS on al] | J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles 


udon of | 
tof) 


The largest and most varied selection in Li 
Tourist’s Hiats and Cy aps. o a large Assortmeu 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 






and see the Names of LEA 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLA‘ 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces 


nd Italian Warehousemen, and 


Oil ar 
others 


ther. See name on each tablet. 


Suld by Chemists, 
SK WELL, London, and 
throughout the World, 


*,* Use noo 
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AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW WORK BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


Just published, in post 8vo, cloth extra. 


MY SCHOOLBOY 
FRIENDS: 


A STORY OF WHITMINSTER 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOMI- 
NIES,” “STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE,” &c. 


Dpintons of the JDress. 





Atheneum, 

“The Whitminster Boys in the book furnish very 
pleasant reading, and we take a cordial interest in all 
their doings; they are none of them in any danger of 
dying because they are ‘too good to live ’ but they have 
some capital qualities ; and the stories the y tell in their 
dormitories are charmingly absurd.” 


The Lincoln Mercury. 

“Its fidelity to truth is the charm of the book ; but 
the individuals introduced are so admirably described, 
that an excellent moral may be deduced from the attri- 
butes of the well-disposed and the vicious, The volume 
will be read with interest by those who have arrived at 
full age, and with much mental profit by those who are 
in their nonage.” 


The London Scotsman. 

“Mr. Hope is evidently well aware of the difficulty of 
putting an old head on young shoulders, But he is 
more than this—and here, we apprehend, lies the secret 
of his success—he is fully convinced of the undesir- 
ability, even if it were possible, of attempting any such 
‘maturing process.’ He is contented to let youth laugh 
and revel while it may; and those who doubt the wis- 
dom of his philosophy cannot do better than betuke 
themselves to his charming ‘Story of Whitminster 
Grammar School.” 

The Edinburgh Courant. 

“We are glad to welcome Mr. Hope's return to a 
province of literature where he reigns alone, and where 
almost none dare or do tread but he.,......... -The pre- 
sent tale has many merits, and it has uothing else that 
we can seo. Itis very common-place, and therefore very 
natural; it places no single aspect of school life in un- 
due relief, it does not glorify unmanliness or vice, and 
it is thoroughly healthy. We should imagine that it 
will be profoundly interesting to the readers for whom 
it is meant.” 


Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

“Fresh, vigorous, and entertaining, this is just the 
sort of story which will not only lay hold of the atten- 
tion of the young and promising, but will help them on 
in their way towards manhood, by imbuing them with 
earnest purpose, healthy thought, and rightly-directed 


ambition.” 
The Galloway Gazette. 

“This is by far the most enjoyable boy's book we 
have read for years.........We cordially commend it to 
all boys, aad if any guardian or patronizing friend is 
perplexed as to the nature of an intended gift, he can- 
not do better than present his young friend with this 
clever and amusing story of schoolboy recollections.” 

The Glasgow Herald. 

“ Thisis a capital book for boys. It is a continuous 
story of schoolboy life and adventure, well told, with a 
genuine tone of fun and considerable humour....... We 
might add, that older heads would be none the worse 
for a reading of it. Even they might find in it matter 
for reflection as well as for amusement. It would be 
well if books of this healthful and manly kind could be 
got to supersede the namby-pamby trash that is so 
often served up for boys.” 


The Scholastic Register. 

“Principals of schools cannot introduce into their 
circulating libraries a work that would be more appre- 
ciated by their pupils, The author, who has already 
won his spurs in this description of literature, here adds 
to his laurels, The story is essentially of school life, 
Hife-like.....ccccsesd A more entertaining volume for boys 
has not issued from the press for many years. 


Public Opinion. 

“The interest in the story is unflagging, and the 
genial humour of the author is always cons picuous, 
Mr. Hope never sermonizes, and neve is to instruct 
His episodes all breathe an air of reality inde ed, one is 
reminded of similar incidents in one’s own boyhood, 
and a good moral tone is never absent from them. 

Bath Journal. 

“There has not been a better boys’ book than this 
since Tom Brown published his recollections of school- 
boy days. A healthful tone pervades the story, and 


the boys are such as mi uy be found in all large schools, 


Educational Times, 
“Mr. Hope is certainly at home amongst schoo!b YS, 
and has succeeded in plac ing himself at the point of 











view from which they the inselves regard u weir mimic 


world, and this characteristic alone is likely to secure 
considerable popularity for the book.” 
PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH; 
SOLD BY 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., LONDON, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BEAUTY TALBOT. 


of “ Bella Donna,” “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 


PETRONEL. 


* Love's Conflict,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The BOND 


3 yols, crown Syo. 


Author of “St. Bede's,” “ The Curate’s Discipline.” 


of HONOUR. 


From THISTLES—G RAPES? 


3 vols. crown Syo. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, _ 
By Percy Fitzgerald, Author 


5 vols. crown 8yo, 


By Florence Marryat, Author of 


A Heart History, 


By Mrs. Eiloat, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 





ar | 
= 
® 


CHAMBERS’ S JOURNAL. _NEW NOVEL. 


AUGUST PART (price Sd) will contain the first Ten Chapters of an Original and Interesting Tale, 
entitled 


“BRED IN THE BONE.” 


Sold by all Newsvendors, and at the Railway Stalls. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Three Brothers. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” &e. 
“This novel is bright and sparkling, and is full of 
keen observation, as well as of a genial, kindly philo- 
sophy,”"—Saturday Review. 


Esther Hill’s Secret. By 


GEORGIANA M, CRAIK. 


The Vivian Romance. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 
* Three amusing volumes well worth the perusal of 
the novel-reading public.”"—Ashenwam, 


Sir Richard. By Hugh Neville. 


“The promise of future celebrity this novel presents 
is unquestionable, while its own characteristics will 
obtain for it a general welecome.”—Messenger. 


Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh. 


“This novel is fresh and charming.”—Sat. Revie. 


Theresa. , By Noell Radecliffe, 


Author of * Ventworth,”&e. [August 26. 





HURST and BLAC KETT, 13 Great I, 13 Great ene stroet. 


MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
NEW EDITION. 

Now ready, 14th Edition, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged, price 4s, cloth. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, including 
the Principles of Grammatical Analysis. By GC, P. 
Mason, B.A., Fellow of the University College, 

London, 

In the regulations for the Local Examinations 
issued by the University of Cambridge for 1863 and 
1864 this work was among those recommended to 
candidates, 

By the same Author, 
The ANALYSIS of SENTENCES 
APPLIED to LATIN. Price 2s 6d. cloth. 

“ The author has furnished an able exposition of the 
priniples of Anawysis, with plenty of appropriate 
examples and exercises for practice." —Athenwum, 

“The merits of this little work are very considerable. 
We most heartily commend it to all who are in need 
of au able and practical exposition of all the princi- 
ples of grammatical analysis applied to the Latin 
tongue,”"— British Quarterly Review. 

London: JAMES WALTON, 137 Gower street. 











CONTINUATION of Dr. PERCY’S WORK on 
METALLURGY. 
Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 30s. 
a be METALLURGY of LEAD, in- 
eluding DESILVERIZATION and CUPELLA- 
TION. By Joun Percy, M.D. F.RS.; Lecturer on 
Metallurgy at the Royal School of Mines, 
To be followel by :— 
Von, IV.—GOLD, SILVER, and MERCURY. 
Vou. V.—PLATINUM, TIN, NICKEL, COBALT, 
ANTIMONY, BISMUTH, ARSENIC, and other Metals, 
JOHN Mt ay, Albemarle street. 


YOMANCE of MODERN MISSIONS: 

W a Home in the Land of the Suows, and other 
Sketehes of Missionary Life. By Miss BRIGHTWELL. 
Engravings. Crown Syo, 2s 6d, bourds, 

The PATTE yt N PRAYER. <A Series of 
Discourses on the ris Prayer. By the Rev. F. Bour- 
DILLON, M.A., Rector of Wovlbeding, Sussex, Feap. 
8yo, 2s, boards, 

CHRISTIAN REVELATION and MODERN 
ASTRONOMY. By TiiomaAs CuALMers, D.D. A New 
Edition. Feap. S8vo, 2s 6d, boards. 

Revicgious Tracr Socrery, 56 Paternoster row, aud 
164 Piveadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 














IMPROVED EDITION Ss. 


SCHOOL ATLASES, 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LLD., &e., 
Author of “ The Royal Atlas,” “The Physical 
Atlas,” &e. 


ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. A New and Enlarged 
Edition, suited to the best Text-Books; with Geo- 
graphical information brought up to the time of 
publication. 26 Maps, clearly and uniformly 
printed in colours, with Index. Imperial syo, 
halt-bound, 12s 6d, 


92 
ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrography, 
Meteorology, and Natural History. A New and 
Enlarged Edition, containing 4 New Maps and 
Letterpress. 20 Coloured Maps. Imperial 8yo, 
half-bound, 12s 64 
ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. A New 
and Enlarged Edition. 21 Coloured Plates. With 
an Elementary Survey of the Heavens, designed as 
an accompaniment to this Atlas, by Roperr 
GRANT, LL.D., &c., Professor of Astronomy and 
Director of the Observatory in the University of 
Glasgow. Imperial Svo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 


4. 

ATLASof CLASSICALGEOGRAPHY. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Constracted from 
the best materials, aud embodying the results of 
the most recent investigations, accompanied bya 
complete Index of Places, in which the proper 
quantities are given by T. Harvey and E, 
Wors.Ley, MM.A., Oxon. 23 Coloured Maps. 
Imperial 8yo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 

“ This edition is s0 much enlarged and improved as 
to be virtually a new work, surpassing everything else 
of the kind extant, both in utility and beauty.”"— 
Atheneum, 

ELEMENTARY ATLAS of 
GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
for the use of Junior Classes; including a Map of 
Canaan and \ paces with General Index. 8v0, 
half-bound, 

WILLIAM BLACK Woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 

Sold by all booksellers. 


TExt- BOOKS 


GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., F.GS., &. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT. BOOK of 


GEOLOGY. Eighth Edition, 2s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. Fourth Edition, 7s 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A New and Revised 
Edition, being the Fourth, price 2s, 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 


SICAL GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 
GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 


New Edition. (/n the press. 
HANDSBOOK of GEOLOGICAL 
TERMS, GEOLOGY, and PHYSICAL GEQO- 
GRAPHY. Second Edition, 7s 6d, 
CHIPS and CHAPTERS fo 
AMATEUR and YOUNG GEOLOGISTS, 5s. 
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